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The Old Virginia Gentleman 


Many of you have no doubt heard or 
read the famous lecture of Dr. Bagley, en- 
titled ““ Bacon and Greens,” and chuckled 
over his vivid description of “ The Old 
Virginia Gentleman.” You may be inter- 
ested in knowing that a portrait of the 
Hon. James Steptoe, of Federal Hill, Bed- 
ford Co., Va., painted by Harvey Mitchell 
in 1826, was the inspiration of this inter- 
esting lecture. 

This “ Old Virginia Gentleman” was 
a worthy representative of the House of 
Steptoe, whose forefathers played an im- 
portant part in the history of the “ Old 
World.” The progenitor of this interest- 
ing family was Anthony Steptoe, the third 
son of Sir Philip Steptoe, of England. 
Anthony and his wife, Lucy, came to the 
Colony in 1676, and located in Lancaster 
Co., Va., and they were the great grand- 
parents of Hon. James Steptoe. 

“The Old Virginia Gentleman” was 
one of four brothers, George, James, 
Thomas, and William; they had four half- 
sisters, Elizabeth and Ann Steptoe; Mary 
and Anne Aylett; and two step-sisters, 
Elizabeth and Ann Aylett; thus the fami- 
lies of Steptoe and Aylett are often con- 
founded. 

Col. James Steptoe, M.D., of “ Ho- 
many Hall,”’ Westmoreland Co., Va., was 
born in the year of 1710, and died in 1778. 


He was a distinguished physician, and held 
many positions of honor and trust in af- . 
fairs of Church and State. He married 
firstly Hannah Ashton, and secondly Eliza- 
beth Aylett, the widow of Col. William 
Aylett and a daughter of Col. George 
Eskridge. The descendants of Colonel 
Steptoe and Colonel Aylett are often con- 
founded. 

Colonel Aylett married first Ann Ash- 
ton, a sister of Colonel Steptoe’s first wife, 
and had two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Ann. Elizabeth Aylett married William 
Booth, and Ann married William Augus- 
tin Washington (a half-brother of our be- 
loved Gen. George Washington). Colonel 
Aylett married secondly Elizabeth Esk- 
ridge, and had two daughters, Mary and 
Anne; Mary married Thomas Ludwell 
Lee, of “ Bell Vieu;” and Anne married 
Richard Henry Lee, of “ Chantilly.” 

Col. James Steptoe had two daughters 
by his first marriage, Elizabeth and Ann; 
Elizabeth married first Philip Ludwell 
Lee, of “Stratford,” and secondly Philip 
Richard Fendall; and Ann married first 
Willoughby Allerton, and secondly Col. 
Samuel Washington, a younger brother of 
Gen. George Washington. Of the four 
sons of Col. James Steptoe, George and 
Thomas never married; William married 


Elizabeth Robinson, and they resided at the 
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old Robinson homestead, “ Herwich.” 
The Hon. James Steptoe, the original 
“The Old Virginia Gentleman,” was 
born in the year of 1750, at “ Homany 
Hall,” Westmoreland Co., Va. He was 
educated at William and Mary College, 
and while there was a fellow student of 
Thomas Jefferson. They formed a close 
friendship, which continued throughout 
life. It was through the influence of Jef- 
ferson that James Steptoe was appointed 
to an office under Secretary Nelson, after 
which he was transferred in 1772, at the 
early age of 22, to the clerkship of the 
District Court at New London, in Bedford 
Co., Va. This position he held until his 
death in 1826, having served fifty-four 
years. He married Frances Calloway, a 
daughter of Col. James Calloway, of Bed- 
ford Co. 

The Hon. James Steptoe built tne 
manor house known as “ Federal Hill,” 
and it was here that he spent his useful 
life surrounded by his family, and noted 
for his sincerity and hospitality. This 
mansion was situated three miles from 
“ Poplar Forest,” the abode of his friend, 
Thomas Jefferson, who loved to seek seclu- 
sion there during his intervals of rest from 
public service. 

Upon one occasion when Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, on his way to Washington just 
after the battle of New Orleans, had 
stopped to dine with his friend, James 
Steptoe, he met Thomas Jefferson just at 
the gateway. The two great men dis- 
mounted from their horses and exchanged 
salutations with each other and with their 
host, who awaited them within upon the 
lawn. Mr. Jefferson, with his courtly 
manner, waving his hand, stood back for 
“Old Hickory” to pass before him; but 
that gallant soldier, bowing low, said: 
“ Surely, Mr. Jefferson does not think that 
I would go before.an ex-President of the 
United States.” To which Mr. Jefferson 
graciously replied: “It would ill become 
me to take precedence of the hero of New 
Orleans.” Thus these two distinguished 
men stood bowing and scraping to each 
other in the roadway in true “ Gaston and 
Alfonso style,” while Mr. Steptoe waited 
for them with, I am sure, amused impa- 
tience; until at length General Jackson 
threw his arms about Mr. Jefferson and 
gently lifted him quite over the threshold, 
and then the General’s aide and the other 
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gentry coming up, we may be sure they 
had a jolly good time — a “ feast of reason 
and a flow of soul,” not forgetting Mrs. 
Steptoe’s bountiful dinner served on the 
famous Steptoe silver, a veritable feast of 
“wines on the leas,’ which to read about 
makes us long more than ever for a return 
of those good old times. 

But once a shadow fell upon the friend- 
ship of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Steptoe, 
as clouds will fall upon human friendships. 
James Steptoe had another valued friend, 
Major Gibbon, a gallant officer of the 
Revolutionary army, who had led the for- 
lorn hope at the battle of Stony Point. 
This old hero had been given the appoint- 
ment of collector of customs at Richmond, 
but had been removed by Jefferson because 
it had been represented to him that Major 
Gibbon was on familiar terms with Aaron 
Burr, who was then on trial at Richmond 
for acts charged against him as treasonable. 
Soon after the removal of Major Gibbon, 
Mr. Jefferson was on one of his visits at 
Poplar Forest, but his old friend, James 
Steptoe, who was usually the first to wel- 
come him, the illustrious visitor, to his 
summer home, neither went in person nor 
sent a message of salutation to his life-long 
friend. Days lengthened into weeks, and 
still he made no sign, and at length Mr. 
Jefferson, on a bright summer morning, 
rode over to Mr. Steptoe’s and dismounted 
from his horse at the gate, and on entering 
the yard found Mr. Steptoe walking to 
and fro on his porch, apparently uncon- 
scious of his guest’s arrival. 

Mr. Jefferson advanced with  out- 
stretched hand and cordial smile, but Mr. 
Steptoe gazed cold and stern upon his 
visitor, returning no look or word of kind- 
ness for the offered greeting of the Presi- 
dent, who thus addressed him: ‘“ Why, 
James Steptoe, how is this? I have been 
for weeks within a stone’s throw of you, 
and though you have usually been the first 
to welcome me home, your face is now 
turned from me, and you give me no wel- 
come to your house.” ‘To this Mr. Step- 
toe coolly replied: “ Mr. Jefferson, I have 
been disappointed in you, sir, you are not 
the man I took you to be. You know as 
well as I do that Maj. James Gibbon was 
a brave, a meritorious officer in the Revo- 
lutionary army, that he served under 
Aaron Burr, who was also a gallant sol- 
dier, and his officers were greatly attached 
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to him. Now when Colonel Burr has been 
brought to Richmond for trial, committed 
to prison and every indignity heaped upon 
him, and just because Major Gibbon has 
supplied his old commander with some nec- 
essaries and comforts, you, from hatred of 
Burr, have wreaked your vengeance on 
Gibbon and deprived a faithful old soldier 
of an office which was his only means of 
support.” “Why, Steptoe, is that all?” 
said Jefferson, “I assure you the matter 
had not been so presented to me before. 
But the same hand that removed Major 
Gibbon can replace him, and justice shall 
be done him at once.” ‘“ Then you are, 
indeed, my friend, and welcome as ever to 
my home and heart,” cried James Steptoe. 

James Steptoe’s land and silver are gone, 
his bones have turned to dust; and ere long 
his name may be forgotten, but let us now 
honor the man who would refuse the 
proffered hand of the President of the 
United States, when that hand was stained 
by an unworthy act. Would there were 
more men of such mettle in our day! 

James Steptoe was not only noted for 
his hospitality and justness, but also for his 
charity. Driving along in his coach and 
four, he passed the house of a certain 
widow, Mrs. Chaffee. Upon noticing a 
crowd gathered around, he sent his coach- 
man, Ben, to inquire the cause. Hearing 
that the poor woman was being sold out 
for debt he descended from his carriage, 
stopped the auction, paid the mortgage, and 
added one more noble act of charity to his 
record. 

James Steptoe was beloved by everyone, 
and especially so by his slaves, whom he 
had taught different trades that they might 
support themselves after his death when, 
by his will, they were all set free. A hand- 
some monument in the old family burying 
ground in Bedford Co. bears this inscrip- 
tion, “ James Steptoe, born 1750, died 
1826, for fifty-four years the Clerk of Bed- 
ford County.” 

The office of clerk of the Court of Bed- 
ford Co. has been held by the Steptoe 
family in its lineal and collateral branches 
for more than a hundred years. 


The character of James Steptoe may be 
described in a few words, integrity, inde- 
pendence, and the strictest form of repub- 
lican simplicity. .Though descended, as 
has been shown, from a long line of the 
better class of English gentry, he never al- 
luded to it himself; in fact, it was not 
known in his family until after his death, 
when they learned it through his cor- 
respondence. He was a man who held 
very decided opinions on all subjects, and 
would at times express them as to men and 
public affairs in very strong language, 
being strong in his friendships and equally 
strong in his dislikes. As a clerk, he was 
everything that could be desired, polite 
and obliging, as all Old Virginia Gentle- 
men are; careful and attentive in the busi- 
ness of his office and in court, and ever 
ready at all times to give information and 
advice to those who needed it. 

The Hon. James Steptoe and his wife, 
Frances Calloway, were the parents of 
five sons and four daughters, thus — 
Major James, who succeeded his father as 
Clerk of Bedford, and who married Cath- 
erine ‘Mitchell; Dr. William, of Lynch- 
burg, who married first Nancy Brown, 
and second Mary Dillon; George, of Bed- 
ford Co., who married Maria Thomas; 
Robert, of Bedford Co., who married 
Elizabeth Leftwich ; Thomas, who inherited 
the old home, married Louise C. Yancy; 
Elizabeth Prentise, who married Hon. 
Charles Johnston, of Richmond, Va.; 
Frances, who married Henry S. Lang- 
horne, of Lynchburg, Va.; Sallie, who 
married William Massie, of Nelson Co., 
Va.; Lucy, who married Robert Penn, of 
Bedford Co., Va. James Steptoe’s de- 
scendants are scattered throughout the 
United States, and are among our most 
distinguished citizens. He has also de- 
scendants in England. 

The old portrait by Harvey Mitchell 
is now owned by the Rt. Rev. James Step- 
toe Johnston, Bishop of Western Texas; 
and a fine copy of the same is owned by 
Mrs, William Waldorf Astor, of Clive- 
den - on - the - Thames, England. — Epna 
Jones 


Lucy Fenwick Cuapter, Cheshire, Conn., Miss Nettie C. Smith, Regent—The mem- 
bers of this Chapter have laid out much work, as is indicated by some of the words used 
in the program: “Let us propose ourselves to imitate great patterns;” “Admire the past, 
see your duty in the present and future;” “ 
ideals.” 


The force that lifts the world must be born of 
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When Washington Was Wed 


Who does not wish that he might have been 


there, 

When Martha Custis came down the stair 
In silk brocade and with powdered hair, 
On that long ago Saturday clear and fine. 
A. D. Seventeen tifty-nine? 


Out from St. Peter’s belfry old, 
Twelve strokes sounded distinct and bold, 
So in history the tale is told, 
When Dr. Mossen, preacher of zest, 

° Long since gone to his last long rest, 
There in the Custis drawing room, 
New world house, with an old world bloom, 
Spake out the words that made them one, 
Martha Custis and Washington. 
Trembling a little and pale withal, 
She faced her lover so straight and tall, 
Oh, happiest lady beneath the sun! 
Given as bride to George Washington. 


Brave was the groom and fair the bride, 

Standing expectant side by side, 

But how little they knew or guessed 

What the future for them possessed ; 

How the joys of a wedded life 

Would be mingled with horrors of blood and 
strife; 

How in triumph together they'd stand, 

Covered with plaudits loud and grand, 

Yes—covered with glory together they'd won, 

Martha Custis and Washington. 


Where is the gown in which she was wed? 
Brocade, woven with silver thread? 

Where are the pearls that graced her head? 
Where are her high-heeled silken shoon 
That stepped in time to the wedding tune? 
Where are her ruffles of fine point lace? 
Gone—all gone with their old world grace. 
But the world remembers them every one, 
And blesses the lady of Washington. 


It is difficult to give the proper credit for “ Will Carlton,” who revised and added 
the above poem. Mrs. Walter J. Sears, to them. Mrs. Sears recited the poem at 
New York City Chapter, found a few beau- the celebration of Washington’s wedding 
tiful lines, author unknown, added some day by the New York City Chapter, in 
lines herself, and then sent the whole to January, 1909. 


I am greatly interested in the Genealogical Notes and Queries and feel that I would 
like to contribute my mite to this most helpful department of the American Montuiy. I 
have been a member of the Daughters of the American Revolution only a short time, but I 
consider this magazine the most valuable one that comes into my home. It is an inspiration 
te read of the work of the Chapters throughout the country; and through the Genealogical 
Department we become acquainted with and interested in the old families of our country.— 
Mrs. C. C. Evans, 810 West Broadway, Sedalia, Mo. 


ALLEN-Martin-WatKINS CHAPTER, Richmond, Mo., was organized February 19, 1909. 
The program is modern. Among the topics may be noted: “ The Significance of the Insur- 
gent Movement,” “Would the Rockefeller Foundation be a Benefit or a Menace to Our 
Institutions?” “ America, the Melting Pot of the Races.” 


Tue article on the use of school building in the October issue of the American MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE seems to be attracting attention, and Daughters of other cities will probably em- 
body some of the ideas in the winter’s work. 
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Journal of George Ewing, a Revolutionary 
Soldier, of Greenwich, New Jersey 


The original journal of which this is an exact copy is in the possession of Dorothy 
R. Clark, Laplata, Mo., a descendant 


(Continued) 


We marched first to Philadelphia, where 
we lay near a week; then crossed the river 
and marched to Morristown, commanded 
by Capt. Daniel Marshall, where we en- 
tered in the evening and took up quarters. 
About seven in the evening our express ar- 
rived and informed us that the enemy were 
marching from Mount Holly to surprise 
and take us. Upon this, Captain Marshall 
thought best to retire to Cooper’s Ferry, 
where we arrived about 10 p.m. 

The next day we marched to Haddon- 
field, where we remained some time, when 
we marched to Mount Holly, where, at our 
approach, the enemy fled. Here we re- 
mained a few days, and then a part of the 
forces marched to attack the enemy at Slab- 
town, and after a brisk action made them 
retire. The next morning being Monday, 
I being on picket, Captain Marshall having 
command of guard and stationed at the old 
meeting house, about a mile from town, the 
enemy came down to attack us, drove and 
followed our sentries in so quickly that be- 
fore we could parade they were upon us. 
However, we kept up a brisk fire upon them 
and retired, and from the best accounts we 
could get killed seven of the enemy. I was 
then ordered with a party, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Tomilson, to attack the 
light horse on the right flank of the enemy, 
who were coming through a field in order 
to cut off our retreat. This led us into a 
piece of wood where we could not see the 
motions of our troops, so that they retreated, 
left us behind, and cut down the bridge. 
Here we staid some time, and, finding the 
firing cease, came to the town; but finding 
the enemy in possession of it, we retired 
again to the wood, where we staid for some 
time, until seeing a lad pass’ through the 
wood, we compelled him to pilot us to a 
place where we got across the creek, where 
we heard our people had retired to Moores- 


town, where we joined them in the evening. 

The next day we marched to Haddon- 
field, where we staid a few days, and then 
I got a furlough and went home, where I 
staid about a week; and then I went to 
join the company, which I found at Mor- 
ristown, where we remained a few days and 
then marched to Raritan, and were quar- 
tered near the forks of that river for a day 
or two, when I enlisted with Capt. John 
Barker as a Sergeant until the 1st of April, 
1777- 

January 20, 1777.—This day the enemy 
came out foraging as far as Millstone 
Bridge. The party, under the command of 
Brigadier General Dickenson, marched 
down and attacked them and put them to 
the rout, taking forty-seven horses and 
wagons, a number of cattle, and twelve 
prisoners, killing about thirty. Our loss was 
four killed and six wounded. This gallant 
action was performed by about four hun- 
dred militia under command of General 
Dickenson, as aforesaid, opposed by near 
three thousand of the British troops. 

January 21.—This day the enemy came 
out again in two parties, the one at Middle- 
brook, the other to Millstone. We were 
sent to oppose the former and had a spell 
of cannonading them across the river; we 
had one four-pounder opposed by four pieces 
on their side. ‘Toward night we parted; 
they went to Brunswick, we to our quar- 
ters. Nothing material happened from this 
time until 

April 12.—The company discharged set 
out for home, where I arrived in a few 
days. Here I remained until the 22d of 
April, and then being in the company with 
Mr. John Brown, who told me that he had 
taken an ensigncy in the Third Jersey Regi- 
ment, and he being very unwell, desired me 
to recruit for him. This I agreed to do for 
a certain price. The time came for him to 
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join the regiment, and he still remaining 
unwell, desired me to take his warrant and 
go with the recruits to the regiment and try 
for the commission myself, which I also 
agreed to do, and on the 21st of March set 
out for the camp at Middlebrook, which I 
reached June 5 and received an ensigncy 
in Captain Heagan’s company, Third Jer- 
sey Regiment. Nothing material happened 
until the , when a strong detachment 
set out in the evening and the whole army 
received orders to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to march the next morning. The next 
morning the detachment possessed them- 
selves of Brunswick and the enemy retired 
to Amboy. Lord Stirling’s division marched 
to Grabbletown, where we lay that night; 
next day we marched to Asle Swamp, where 
we lay until the 

26.—This morning about sunrise we 
were alarmed by firing between us and 
Amboy, which proved to be the main body 
of the enemy coming up the road and our 
scouts skirmishing with them. We imme- 
diately got ready and marched to their as- 
sistance. But before we got there the enemy 
had got past and between us and General 
Cornwallis’s brigade, which lay on the other 
side of the great road. We then marched 
back to the hills, and then fell 
in with the main body of the enemy and 
were nearly surrounded before we were 
aware. A smart engagement then ensued 
and we were obliged to retire, which we 
did in good order, with very little loss on 
our side, though we were pursued as far as 
Westfield. We lost three field pieces and 
a few men. We then marched to Scotch 
Plains and then rested for about a half 
hour, and then there was a call for volun- 
teers to go and attack a plundering party 
of the enemy who were near us. The 
greater part of our regiment went along; 
General Maxwell took the command. We 
soon fell in with them near Little Tavern, 
and after a small skirmish they retired and 
left us the ground. We had only one man 
killed and two wounded. We then retired 
to the mountains and so ended this day. 

Here we remained for two or three days 
and the enemy embarked for Amboy. The 
First and Third Jersey regiments marched 
for Elizabethtown. Here we remained a 
few days, and the First Regiment marched 
for Newark, the Third still remaining at 
Elizabethtown, a few regiments of the 
enemy lying on Staten Island. 
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August 20.—This day we received or- 
ders to march to join the Grand Army, then 
in Pennsylvania; we accordingly marched 
as far as Spanktown, where we halted a 
short time, and then marched to the old 
Blazing Star at the side of the Sound. Be- 
ing joined by the First Regiment and a 
few militia we crossed and landed about 
break of day. We then marched up, sur- 
prised, and took the chief part of the picket, 
gave battle and routed Colonels Lawrence, 
Barton, and Burskirk’s regiments, took the 
two former, with one hundred and twenty 
privates and several commissioned ofhcers, 
prisoners ; took two sloops and a great deal 
of plunder, and after pursuing the fugitives 
to a height near Princess Bay we returned 
and recrossed the Sound. Just after which 
General Sullivan’s division, which had 
crossed at the old point came down, and just 
as the rear of them were crossing, there 
being about eighty of them on that side, a 
strong party of the enemy came down, at- 
tacked, killed, and took them. 

August 22.—We marched to Elizabeth- 
town, where we sold our plunder at public 
vendue and then marched to join the Grand 
Army in Pennsylvania, the English troops 
having landed at the head of Elk and com- 
ing up to possess themselves of Philadel- 
phia. We joined the Grand Army at 
Brandywine Mills, where we lay a few 
days, and then marched to Newport, where 
we threw up breastworks and lay three or 
four days; but the enemy moving to our 
right made us change our ground and move 
to Chads Ford on Brandywine. 

September 11.—This morning, a quarter 
before eight, General Maxwell’s light 
troops were stationed on the other side of 
the river, were attacked by the enemy and 
repelled them twice, but were at length 
driven from their post and obliged to re- 
tire to the main body. A brisk cannonade 
ensued, which lasted for some time without 
intermission and without loss on our side. 
The enemy, finding it impossible to cross 
at Chads Ford, then went higher up to 
Johnes Ford, whereby they crossed; then 
we marched up to oppose them, but were 
too late to prevent their crossing. How- 
ever, a smart battle ensued ; but, being over- 
powered, we were obliged to retire and 
leave them master of the field. Our loss 
was eight pieces of cannon and five hundred 
men. We then retired to Chester, and 

September 12.—Marched to Robbin 
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Hood, where we lay a day or two to re- 
fresh our weary men, and then recrossed 
the Schuylkill and marched to the Warren 
on Lancaster Road. 

Were I to describe the hardships and 
difficulties we underwent from this time 
till the 4th of October no person but those 
who were with us would credit my rela- 
tion; therefore, I choose to pass it over in 
silence rather than those who should see 
this work should think me guilty of an 
hyperbole. 

October 3.—The whole army received 
orders to hold themselves in readiness to 
march this evening without their packs. 
About eleven at night they marched off 
and about daybreak the next morning at- 
tacked the enemy at Germantown and 
drove them for some considerable distance, 
but the morning being foggy and the smoke 
of the battle rendering the air very dark, 
we could not distinguish our friends from 
our foes, the General thought proper to 
retire, which we did to Paulin’s Mills on 
Perkinson. Here we lay a day or two and 
then marched to White Marsh Hills, where 
we lay near a month, and then the enemy 
came out threatening to drive us from there. 
They lay there for three days in view of 
us; but finding that we paid no regard to 
their threats, they e’en marched back again. 
A day or two after this we marched for the 
hills in order to cross the Schuylkill at a 
bridge we had built for this purpose; but 
in this we were disappointed; for just as 
we began to cross we were met by the 
enemy, which made our troops recross and 
cut down the bridge. We then marched a 
few miles and lay in the woods that night 
and the next day, and at night crossed the 
bridge and marched to the Gulf Mills, 
where we lay for some days. 

From here we marched to the Valley 
Forge, in order to take up winter quarters. 
Here we built huts in the following man- 
ner: The huts are built in three lines, each 
line four deep, five yards asunder; the huts, 
eighteen by sixteen feet long, six feet to the 
eaves, built of logs and covered with staves ; 
the chimneys in the east end, the door in 
the south side. The officers’ huts in the 
rear of the men’s, twelve men in each hut, 
and two corps of officers in a hut. 

January, 1778.—About the tenth of this 
month we got into our huts and I was vis- 
ited by Uncle James Ewing, who staid 
with me three days. 
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January 29.—This day I was on fatigue 
building a breastwork to defend the middle 
line of the camp. Had the pleasure to meet 
Mr. David Sayre, who spent the evening 
with me, by whom I wrote to my uncle, 
Joshua Ewing. 

January 30.—This day visited and dined 
with Lieutenants Bowers and Elmore of 
the train. In the evening had company, 
who staid very late and spent the evening 
at cards. 

January 31.—Rained very fast the whole 
day. This morning we drew a gallon of 
spirits for each mess of officers in the bri- 
gade. 

February 4.—Obtained a furlough of 
Brigadier General Maxwell, and prepared 
to set out in the morning for Cohansey. 

February 5.—This morning set out on 
horseback in company with Mr. John Dow- 
ney. ‘This night lodged at Dunk’s Ferry, 
on Delaware. As we passed through 
Smithfield we heard that last night a party 
of the enemy came out to the place and took 
off Colonel Coates, of the militia. This is 
twelve miles from Philadelphia. 

February 6.—Crossed Delaware and 
proceeded to Haddonfield, where I saw 
many of my old acquaintances among the 
militia. Here I spent about two hours, and 
the road to Mount Lee’s, at Sandstown, 
where I spent the night. This afternoon 
and night it rained very fast. 

February 7.—Rode to the Blue Bell, 
where I breakfasted and met with Major 
Marshell and Mr. Tomilson, and had the 
pleasure to ride in company with them to 
Roadstown. I found my friends all in good 
health. 

February 8.—Lord’s Day. Went to 
meeting and from there to my uncle, Joshua 
Ewing. Snowed very fast. 

February 9.—This day the snow was so 
deep that I did not stir out. In the evening 
had intelligence of an armed schooner, 
supposed it belonged to the enemy that was 
driven ashore on Dunk’s Beach. 

February 10.—This day went down 
with a considerable of the militia to at- 
tack the schooner if she proved to be an 
enemy; but she had gotten off and gone, 
but proved to be in the service of the States. 
This afternoon went to Roadstown. 

February 11.—Rained very hard so that 
I did not stir out. 

February 20.—Nothing worth mention- 
ing until this day, except that I spent my 
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time very agreeably among the ladies. This 
day I enlisted Benjamin Schurner to serve 
during the present war. 

February 24.—lf I mistake not a part 
of the enemy landed at Bolonsport and 
marched to Salem. The militia were called 
to oppose them, and I set out with them. 
This day I met with Mr. Duglas, and had 
a good deal of pleasure in his company. We 
rode to Hancock Bridge and then to Green- 
wich, 

February 27.—This day, if I mistake 
not, I went from Roadstown to my Uncle 
Joshua’s, and about ten o'clock at night, 
just as I was going to bed, Philip Stalliam 
came and informed us that the enemy were 
in possession of his house. In a few minutes 


the militia were under arms and marched 
down; but all too late, the enemy were 
gone. Near one hundred and seventy of 
the militia were raised in four hours. 

March 10.—Nothing material happened 
between these dates. This day I enlisted 
John Vail. 


March 11.—Set out to join the regiment. 

March 17.—I enlisted William Bond. 

March, 18.—Haddonfield. I enlisted 
Elisha Hoobs. 

March 20.—Arrived in camp. 

March 23.—Lieutenant Cotanch set out 
on furlough and I was left to command the 
company. 

(To be continued.) 


Our National Committees 


The Publication Committee 


Mrs. Egbert Jones is the chairman of 
this committee. She is Vice-President Gen- 
eral of the National Society from Missis- 
sippi. 

All patriotic societies are interested to a 
greater or less degree in the preservation by 
publication of rare manuscripts, old records, 
and historical data; and the mere fact that 
the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution has a Publication 
Committee is evidence that this organization 
has equally at heart the same noble aim 
which animates the others—the saving from 
ultimate destruction of all historical data 
relating to our sacred past. 

Pushed a trifle to one side, for the past 
few years, in order to concentrate our ener- 
gies upon the erection of Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall—our monument in marble to 
the heroism of Revolutionary days—the 
work of the Publication Committee has 
been hampered by lack of funds; but the 
committee hopes at no far distant day to 
bring out a volume of rare interest that 
will redound greatly to the credit of the 
Society. 

The British Public Record Office is an 
inexhaustible mine of historic treasure. 
There is an incalculable quantity of mat- 
ter relating to American history which has 
never been printed—all the facts regarding 
the genesis and passage of the Stamp Act 


MRS. EGBERT R. JONES 


through the British Parliament—the de- 
bates for and against it by Britons, in Brit- 
ain—something half forgotten by us who 
are wont to think all opposition to “ taxa- 
tion without representation ” for the Orig- 
inal Thirteen existed on this side of the 
Atlantic only. Then the history of the 
maritime operations of the Revolution has 
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never been fully exploited, since so little has 
been printed on that subject, although in 
that same department of record there is a 
huge correspondence teeming with vital 
facts on that very theme—all the letters of 
the admirals and captains on the North At- 
lantic Station and others, lying there, wait- 
ing some patriotic ardor to bring them to 
the light of day and to make them available 
for the student of history. 

These at present are merely plans, how- 
ever, for future consideration and endeavor. 
The chief matter that is occupying the com- 
mittee just now is the question whether or 
not to publish the manuscript History of 
Augusta County, Va., by Judge Chalkley. 
It was bought by this Society for five hun- 


Preservation of 


The chairman of this committee is Mrs. 
Delight Ransom Keller, Little Falls, N. Y. 


MRS. DELIGHT RANSOM KELLER 


The intention of the committee is to 
gather in permanent form the record of the 
scattered work of many States and Chap- 
ters. Last year ten States reported. In 
the East battlefields have been marked, his- 
toric houses of the Revolutionary War pre- 
served, graves of Revolutionary soldiers 
suitably inscribed, archives relating to Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary history printed, 


dred dollars, some five or six years ago, and 
the advisability of their publication is now 
being weighed. 

The Publication Committee of the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution is composed of broad- 
minded, intelligent women who delight in 
literary work, and whose time and good 
judgment are ever at the service of the So- 
ciety to which they owe allegiance. 

They intend to make this committee a 
clearing house, as it were, for all docu- 
ments and records that may come into the 
possession of the Society or of individual 
Chapters—receiving, examining, and, if 
teasible, publishing them from time to time. 
The need for such a committee is evident. 


Historic Sites 


and the work relating thereto has been duly 
reported to the chairman. These reports 
have been arranged by her and form a val- 
uable record. 

In the Middle and Western States there 
has come a great awakening. ‘They have 
found that their history is as old as the days 
when old Spain held possession. Even 
older. So they have marked the trails and 
portages of the Indians and early traders; 
have placed monuments along the paths that 
the pioneers followed to the far Pacific 
States. They, too, have their Revolution- 
ary graves to mark. For the Revolutionary 
soldier was essentially a pioneer. After the 
war he gathered his family and household 
goods, yoked the patient oxen, and followed 
the setting sun to new and unknown lands 
beyond the Alleghenies. His body may rest 
in a State far distant from his birthplace. 
All of these places the Western Daughters 
are reverently seeking and marking. The 
record of each should be sent to this com- 
mittee for preservation in our National 
archives. 


The South, too, has her battlefields, her 
Revolutionary soldiers’ graves, her trails 
and portages. She has King’s Mountain, 
her Yorktown, her Natchez Trace. 


When the local work of all these States 
and Chapters has been gathered into one 
whole and placed in our library at Wash- 
ington it will form a volume of surpassing 
interest. 


Such is the purpose of this committee. 
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Mrs. George M. Sternberg is the chair- 
man of this committee. It was originally 
formed as an auxiliary to the Franco-Amer- 
ican Commission, and had for its purpose 
the erection of a monument to the illus- 
trious Lafayette. This was to be unveiled 
during the Paris Exposition in the Court of 
the Louvre. The Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution contributed generously and 
were given the right to place a tablet upon 
the base of the monument. The inscrip- 
tion read as follows: 


This Tablet is a Tribute of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 
‘To the Illustrious Memory of 
LAFAYETTE, 

The Friend of America, the Fellow 
Soldier of 
WASHINGTON, 

The Patriot of Two Countries. 


The President General made a stirring 
speech on that occasion to a large and ap- 
preciative audience. 

A staff reproduction was used on this oc- 
casion. ‘The completed monument was not 
formally delivered to the French people 
until July 4, 1908. 

The chairman says: 

“There seems no good reason why the 
Franco-American Memorial Committee of 
the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution should be limited 
to the consideration of the merits of La- 
fayette. There are other French heroes 
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Franco-American Memorial Committee 


MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG 


who gave substantial aid during the period 
of our great need, and we were supported 
at the time by the sympathy of the entire 
French nation. It, therefore, seems fitting 
that we should be prepared at any time to 
recognize this obligation, and to join or 
lead in any enterprise which may be sug- 
gested, having in view our recognition of 
this debt of gratitude and friendship.” 

The committee places a wreath on the 
base of the Lafayette Monument in the city 
of Washington on each anniversary of the 
birth of that hero. 


Mrs. THomas Day, State Regent of Tennessee, has formed several State committees. 
Among them are Patriotic Education, Children of the Republic, Watauga Monument, Locat- 
ing Revolutionary Graves, Locating Historic Spots. Child Labor, AMERICAN MonTHLY Maca- 
zine. Of the latter, Mrs. Keller Anderson, Memphis, is Chairman. She also has a committee 


on marking the Natchez trace. 
Thomas Day. 


Tennessee will keep up its high record under her Regent, Mrs. 


WE appreciate the magazine very much, and could not do without it—Grace E. Bradley, 


Rebecca Dewey Chapter, Three Oaks, Mich. 


I coutp scarcely carry on my work in the State without your splendid magazine, and it 
has my sincere good wishes.—Clara B. B. Abbott, State Regent, New Hampshire. 


THE Missouri Daughters have associated with the Dames in giving scholarships. They are 


also active in work in Children of the Republic Clubs. 


Their State conference, November 2, 


showed the progressive and patriotic spirit to be keenly alive. 


Ann Haynes Cuapter, Kirksville, Mo., Mrs. Sarah Trowbridge Hall, Regent, has for 


study “Some Eighteenth Century Heroes.” 
as aids to others wishing to be Daughters. 


The ancestor’s name of each is also given to serve 
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Massachusetts 


Words by Mrs. James G. Dunning, State Regent 


To be sung to the music of “ Old Folks at 
Home.” 


Long years ago across the ocean, 


A Pilgrim band, 


Braving the wintry storms and hardships, 
Came to a dreary land; 
And on the shores of Massachusetts, 


By Red Men trod, 


Found what they'd sought with 


wav ring, 


faith un- 


Freedom to worship God. 


CuHorus—Massachusetts, Massachusetts, 
Our hearts turn to thee, 


We love to honor Massachusetts, 
Birthplace of liberty. 


Freedom has ever been her watchword, 


Justice for all, 


Her heroes, in its cause have always 
Answered their country’s call. 
Never in time of danger falt’ring, 


Her sons so true, 


Bravely upon the field of battle 
Carried the red, white, and blue. 


Cuorus—Massachusetts, Massachusetts, 
Our hearts turn to thee, 
We love to honor Massachusetts, 
Home of the brave and the free. 


Dear are her mountains and her valleys, 


Her rockbound shore, 


Dearer to us her love of freedom, 
Now, as in days of yore; 
And all her loyal sons and daughters, 


Where’er they roam, 


Fondly recall in tender memory, 
Th’ old Massachusetts home. 


Cuorus—Massachusetts, Massachusetts, 
Our hearts turn to thee, 
We love to honor Massachusetts, 
Home of the brave and the free. 


Number of Members Admitted By States at 
the October Meeting of the National Board 


Alabama, 11; Arizona, 1; Arkansas, 18; 
California, 15; Colorado, 25; Connecticut, 86; 
Delaware, 5; District of Columbia, 15; Flor- 
ida, 3; Georgia, 59; Illinois, 93; Idaho, 1; In- 
diana, 59; lowa, 61; Kansas, 19; Kentucky, 
19; Louisiana, 11; Maine, 7; Maryland, 17; 
Massachusetts, 63: Michigan, 102; Minnesota, 
13; Mississippi, 16; Missouri, 79; Montana, 
3; Nebraska, 21; Nevada, 1; New Hampshire, 
36; New Jersey, 12; New Mexico, 3; New 
York, 107; North Carolina, 15; Ohio, 54; 
Oklahoma, 7; Oregon, 10; Pennsylvania, 60; 
Rhode Island. 3; South Carolina, 31; South 
Dakota, 1; Tennessee, 29; Texas, 38; Ver- 
mont, 12; Virginia, 26; Washington, 15; West 
Virginia, 8; Wisconsin, 27; Wyoming, 8; 
total, 1,325. 


Number of Members Admitted By States at 
the November Meeting of the National Board 


Alabama, 4; Arkansas, 4; California, 6; 
Colorado, 7; Connecticut, 35; Delaware, 3: 
District of Columbia, 12; Georgia, 8; Illinois, 
20; Indiana, 17; Iowa, 19; Kansas, 9; Ken- 
tucky, 10; Louisiana, 12; Maine, 5; Maryland, 
9; Massachusetts, 46; Michigan, 24; Minne- 
sota, 2; Mississippi, 4; Missouri, 15; Ne- 
braska, 8; New Hampshire, 8; New Jersey, 
10; New York, 59; North Carolina, 4; Ohio, 
33; Oklahoma, 5; Pennsylvania, 44; Rhode 
Island, 6; South Carolina, 7; Tennessee, 4; 
Texas, 7; Vermont, 8; Virginia, 9; Washing- 
ton, 3; West Virginia, 5; Wisconsin, 6; 
Wyoming, 3; Mexico, 2; total, 502. 


Grace M. Pierce, 
Registrar General. 
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Memorial Tablet to Nine Revolutionary 
Soldiers 


The handsome bronze tablet, placed in 
the rotunda of the public library by the 
members of Presque Isle Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, was un- 
veiled November 10 with public exercises 
appropriate to the occasion. 

The tablet is intended to perpetuate the 
memory of the nine Revolutionary soldiers 
who lie buried in Erie Cemetery, and is a 
work of art. It is made of solid bronze, is 
three feet high and four and one-half feet 
long, bears in its inscription the names of 
the nine brave soldiers. 

The nine Revolutionary soldiers whose 
memory is honored by the placing of the 
memorial are: 

Col. Seth Reed, Col. Thomas Foster, 
Capt. Daniel Lee, Andrew Caughey, Capt. 
William Bell, Col. Abiathar Crane, Basil 
Hoskinson, John Kelley, and Hubbard B. 
Burrows. 

Miss Sarah A. Reed, the Regent, pre- 
sented the tablet, saying in part: 

Gentlemen, Members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Erie Library: By your gra- 
cious permission, I have the honor, as Re- 
gent of the Presque Isle Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, of 
presenting to this library the tablet which 
has just been unveiled. It tells its own 
story, which you can read in letters of en- 
during bronze, “ Erected in grateful mem- 
ory of nine soldiers of the Revolutionary 
War, whose bodies lie buried in the Erie 
Cemetery.” The names only are recorded 
on the tablet, but I will give you a brief 
record of the services that they rendered to 
our country in the great struggle whose out- 
come was the birth of our grand and glo- 
rious republic. 

The first name on the record is that of 
Col. Seth Reed. Colonel Reed was born in 
Uxbridge, Mass., March 6, 1746. He en- 
listed in one of the first regiments formed 
in Massachusetts and served as major of 
that regiment at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Later he served as lieutenant colonel of the 
Twenty-sixth Massachusetts Regiment. 


This regiment was transferred to the Con- 
tinental Army June 17, 1775, and became 
the Fifteenth Infantry. While on duty in 
this regiment Colonel Reed took part in the 
Canadian campaign under Gen. Benedict 
Arnold and was with him at Crown Point. 
I have a copy of a letter written by General 
Washington to Colonel Reed, which shows 
that he was known and esteemed by the 
Father of his Country. Colonel Reed came 
to Erie with his family June 17, 1795, and 
his was the first home established in what 
is now our city. He died here March 19, 
1797- 

Col. Thomas Forster. Born May 16, 
1762; died June 29, 1836. He enlisted in 
the Continental Army as a private at the 
age of fourteen. He was commissioned 
colonel during the Whisky Rebellion. Col- 
onel Forster raised the first company of 
soldiers in Erie for the War of 1812. 

Capt. Daniel Lee. Born in 1742; died 
April 5, 1825. He served as lieutenant 
and captain of the Third Massachusetts 
Regiment, retiring from the service January 
1, 1783. He was a member of the Order 
of the Cincinnati. 

Andrew Caughey. Born in Lancaster 
County in 1756 and died in Erie County in 
1828. The records say that he and his 
father, Francis Caughey, bore an active part 
in the War of the Revolution, both taking 
part in the Battle of Brandywine, which 
was fought in September, 1777. 

Col. William Bell was a member of the 
first company that left Harrisburg during 
the Revolutionary War. He was a prisoner 
in Canada, and also one of the captives who 
endured the horrors of the Jersey prison 
ship. He died December 11, 1813. 

Colonel Crane entered the army at the 
age of fourteen. Later he was made colonel 
of the Seventeenth Pennsylvania troops. 
Colonel Crane was in Erie at the time of 
General Lafayette’s visit in 1824 and wel- 
comed him—as his comrade in arms. He 
died in 1826. 

Basil Hoskinson was born in Virginia in 
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ERECTED BY JNO. WILLIAMS, 


1752 and died in Erie in 1834. On his 
tombstone is inscribed, “ A Soldier of the 
Revolution.” 

John Kelley was born in Bucks County, 
Pa., in 1759. He served in the Revolution- 
ary Army with Washington at Valley 
Forge. 

Hubbard Burrows enlisted in the Con- 
tinental Army when very young. ‘His 
father was killed at Fort Griswold in 1781. 
He came to Erie in 1798 and died August 
13, 1832. On his tombstone is inscribed, 


Rest not! Life is sweeping by, 

Go and dare, before you die; 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time! 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away. 


INC., 538 WEST TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET.. NEW YORK 


“ A Soldier of ’76.” To these men, and to 
such as these, we owe a priceless debt of 
gratitude. 

And the victory they won was not alone 
the emancipation of the thirteen colonies 
from the unjust demands of Great Britain, 
but its final result brought constitutional 
freedom and personal liberty to the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race. We do well to honor 
such heroes. 

Hon. J. F. Downing made the speech of 
acceptance in behalf of the library board. 


Haste not! rest not! calmly wait; 

Meekly bear the storms of fate! 

Duty be thy polar guide— 

Do the right whate’er betide! 

Haste not! rest not! conflicts past, 

God shall crown thy work at last. 
Goethe. 


Mrs. Heten M. Wrxon, member of the Colorado Chapter, has just been elected State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


sible benefit to their true owners, 


She is descended from old Revolutionary and Colonial 
stock and is eminently qualified for the position. 
in securing funds for marking the Santa Fe Trail. 
ministration to include the following: The higher compensation of teachers, 
management and protection of the school lands, 
the children of the State; 


She has been one of the efficient workers 
She announces the purposes of her ad- 
the careful 
may be of the greatest pos- 
the greater recognition of teach- 


so that they 


ing as a profession and the improvement of the rural schools. 
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The Oldest Killingly Burying Ground, 


Putnam, Connecticut 


Over on old Killingly Road, first line of 
travel cut through the wilderness hereabouts 
in early settlement days, members of the 
Elizabeth Porter Putnam Chapter, State 
officers of the organization, guests and 
friends gathered at the two-century-old 
cemetery, known as the Oldest Killingly 
Burying Ground, on June 14, to participate 
in exercises incident to the unveiling of 
memorial gates and tablets, erected and 


placed there to the heroes of the Revolution- 


ary and French wars, who rest in that quiet 
and beautiful spot. 

The exercises began when the Putnam 
Imperial Band, marching to the cemetery, 
played a funeral hymn, the strains of which 
came floating over the summer wind as a 
tribute to the resting place of the dead. 
The exercises were inspired by patriotism, 

‘the desire to preserve in fitting form a tes- 
timonial to the living appreciation of valor- 
ous deeds performed in the making of this 
great country, and in following out the pol- 
icy of our Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in erecting memorials 
at historic spots. 

Out in the open on the grass-covered 
space before the cemetery gates the Rev. 
F. D. Sargent offered prayer, and our Re- 
gent, Mrs. Silas M. Wheelock, welcomed 
all, and introduced the speakers from whose 
addresses the audience gained much of the 
history of the old cemetery, something of the 
lives of those who lie buried there, and also 
a clear idea of the patriotism of our Society, 
of its ideals, policies and hopes, not only of 
the past, but also for the present and the 
future. 

The opening address was delivered by our 
State Regent, Mrs. John L. Buel, of Litch- 
field. She was followed by an address de- 
livered by Miss Ellen Larned, Windham 
County Historian, also honorary Historian 
of our Chapter. 

Our Regent then delivered the keys to the 
First Selectman of Putnam, and two little 
girls drew aside the flags which were draped 
over the piers, thus presenting to view the 
bronze tablets of dedication. 


“The Star Spangled Banner” was 
played by the band and addresses were de- 
livered by Judge Harry E. Back, of Kil- 
lingly; Mrs. John Sterling, Vice-President 
General, of Bridgeport; Judge Lucius H. 
Fuller, of Putnam, and Miss Clara Lee 
Bowman, Vice State Regent. 

After the singing of “ America” and the 
decoration of graves of the soldiers, the Rev. 
J. R. Stubbert pronounced the benediction. 

The only disappointment of the exercises 
was that our Honorary State Regent, Mrs. 
Sarah T. Kinney, of Hartford, was unable 
to be present. 

The Memorial Gateway is made up of 
two great piers of natural stone, six feet 
and eleven inches high, each with a great 
cap of stone chipped also from the natural 
stone. In these piers are imbedded the 
bronze tablets, which are thirty by twenty 
inches. ‘The gates are ornamental iron af- 
fairs, one swinging from either pier. From 
the piers along the front of the lot we have 
erected a stone wall, also built of natural 
stone, with blind masonry. 

The tablet at the left bears this inscrip- 
tion: 


Oldest 
Killingly Burying Ground. 
Given By 
Peter Aspinwall 
1720 
In Honor of 
The Courage and Fidelity 
of the Men and 
Women Buried in 
This Yard 
Who Fought and Suffered 
During 
The French and Indian War. 
(D. A. R. Seal.) 

Erected 1910 By 
Elizabeth Porter Putnam Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Putnam, Connecticut. 


On the tablet set in the tower at the right 
is inscribed : 

“In Memoriam, Patriots of the War for 
Independence Who Rest in This Yard. 
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MEMORIAL GATES AT OLDEST KILLINGLY BURIAL GROUNDS, PUTNAM, CONN. 


Edward James, Joseph James, Neil Alex- 
ander, David Buck, Samuel Buck, Zebe- 
diah Buck, Oliver Carpenter, Benjamin 
Cady, Isaac Cady, Isaiah Cady, Solomon 
Cady, Joseph Cady, David Copp, Asa Law- 
rence, Elihu Lawrence, Benjamin Leavens, 
Jedediah Leavens, Eleazer Miehill, Eleazer 
Moffitt, Ishamel Moffitt, John Moffitt, 
Isaiah Plank, Isaac Park, Sylvanus Perry, 


Philip Richmond, Obed Spaulding, John 
Fuller, Sampson Howe, Ebenezer Larned, 
Henry Larned, Jared Talbot, Nehemiah 
Torrey, Samuel Torrey, Daniel Whitmore, 
Jesse Whipple, and Others Whose Names 
Are Unknown.” 

Here sleep the brave. 

Bessie Louise CHAMPLIN, Historian, 

Elizabeth Porter Putnam Chapter. 


Conservation 
Mrs. Edward Orton, Jr. 


The subject of conservation is not a new 
one, for thoughtful men have been giving it 
careful consideration for many years, and 
one form of it, forestry, has been practiced 
by every civilized country, except China and 
Turkey. 

The question arises: ‘‘ What is conserva- 
tion, and with what does it concern itself?” 
The reply is, “ Conservation is economy, 
wise use and not abuse.” We as a people 
have been criminally extravagant. We 
have lived on the fat of the land, and now 
beggary is threatening our children and 
children’s children. 


Another definition is that conservation is 
the husbanding of our natural resources, 
soil, water, forests and minerals, 

The present general interest in conser- 
vation had its origin when President Roose- 
velt called a conference of the governors of 
the United States at the White House, 
May 13, 1908, to consider ways and means 
of controlling the situation. The conference 
was in session three days. 

In June, 1908, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed the members of the governor's con- 
ference members of a commission to take 
an inventory of our natural resources and 
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make a report. The commission made this 
report to President Roosevelt in Decem- 
ber, 1908, and it was by him transmitted to 
Congress January 22, 1909. This was the 
first inventory ever made of the natural re- 
sources of the United States. 

As a result of the work of the Conserva- 
tion Commission, President Roosevelt sent 
an invitation to Canada, Mexico, and the 
Colony of Newfoundland, to send repre- 
sentatives to a North American Conserva- 
tion Conference to meet in the city of Wash- 
ington February 18, 1909. All three gov- 
ernments responded and the conference was 
held on the specified date. 

Both the governors’ conference and the 


North American conference formulated | 


declarations of principles, which, after out- 
lining the serious condition confronting the 
United States and the entire continent, 
made pledges to use every endeavor to se- 
cure conservation of our natural resources, 
the foundation of our life and happiness. 

The declaration of principles of the 
North American conference included a rec- 
ommendation for an international confer- 
ence, because conservation is of fundamental 
importance to all nations. 

Accordingly at the instance of President 
Roosevelt, and with the concurrence of her 
Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, an 
invitation was sent to forty-five nations to 
join in an international conservation con- 
ference at The Hague at such date as may 
be found convenient. The responses were 
uniformly favorable, but the conference 
has, as yet, not taken place. 

The papers and general discussions at 
the two conferences were illuminating as 
well as exhaustive. Each natural resource 
was given careful consideration from both 
physiological and economic standpoints, and 
the dependence of one upon the other was 
clearly indicated. 

The inventory of the conference commis- 
sion was conducted by experts and gave 
complete statistical proof of that which had 
heretofore been recognized only in part. 

Let me give you a brief, and of neces- 
sity imperfect, statement of where we stand 
with regard to our natural resources. 

The soil is the source of our life. When 
the minister in the burial service says: 
“Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,” he makes a very literal statement. 
We come of the soil, we live upon the soil 
and we return to the soil when all is done. 


Wasteful agricultural methods destroy 
the fertility of the soil and it becomes bar- 
ren. It was shown at the conference that 
our farming methods are wasteful in the 
extreme. We are always taking from our 
farms and giving very little back. The 
present gain is always considered, the future 
loss ignored. ‘The same crops year after 
year, or crops which are financially re- 
munerative, but which take the very life of 
the soil to produce them. 

It is a matter of statistics how year after 
year the crops become smaller, the yield 
per acre less. Our exports of foodstuffs 
have grown lighter every year. Soon we 
shall have only enough for home consump- 
tion, then not enough for home consump- 
tion, then what? 

James J. Hill, in his address before the 
conference of governors, stafed that in Ohio 
alone between the years 1880 and 1900 
the land values shrank $60,000,000. Think 
of it! He asserted that this blight is creep- 
ing over the land from East to West. Farm 
lands are falling in prices everywhere, and 
the abandoned farms of the East tell the 
same story. The tourist asks the cause of 
the abandonment, the answer is: “ Poor 
soil,” but the inquiry is never pushed far 
enough to disclose that the poor soil is 
caused by man himself. 

But lack of fertility is not the only loss. 
The soil itself disappears as the result of 
erosion due to destructive floods. This 
brings us to our second natural resource— 
water. 

The need plant life has for water is 
universally recognized, but the cause of soil 
erosion and destructive floods is little 
known. 

When the lumberman in excess of zeal 
strips his land of the forests growing upon 
it he does not know, and, alas! often does 
not care, that he is taking away the pro- 
tection of the country. 

The forests hold the rainfall, the snow 
melts more gradually in the forest and it 
allows the water to come down in a steady 
stream into the rivers, instead of a torrent, 
or the water soaks through the soil and 
comes up again as springs through the for- 
est. The forest prevents the rapid passage 
of the water which leaves the country dry. 
It prevents erosion and the washing of val- 
uable soil into the sea. It prevents destruc- 
tive overflows and the filling up of chan- 
nels. Streams which were once navigable 
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are no longer so; they have been filled with 
soil erosion. No wonder we hold national 
waterways congresses! It is time to take 
heed and stop the waste. 

It has been said that our civilization de- 
pends upon our forests. “The consumption 
of wood in our industries is enormous. The 
wooden ties of our railroads uniting the 
Atlantic and the Pacific and the printed 
newspaper pages which band the country 
from shore to shore have a common origin, 
and are typical of the universal use of lum- 
ber. 

The forests of the South, East and Mid- 
dle West are practically exhausted. Our 
future dependence must be upon the North- 
west and the Pacific Coast, and there the 
forest fires, aided by the rapacity of man, 
are causing untold loss. 

But if our civilization depends upon our 
forests, still more does it depend upon our 
minerals, particularly coal and iron. The 
soil with care may be restored, the water 
may be husbanded, the forests may be made 
to grow again, but our mineral wealth once 
gone can never be restored. The end of 
our coal mines is in sight; it has been com- 
puted to be less than one hundred years if 
mined and used in the present extravagant 
manner. 

Coal means power, iron is its tool. One 
hundred years ago the surface of the ocean 
was covered with wooden ships, propelled 
by sails. “To-day steel leviathians ride the 
waves, belching flame and steam. 

Our cities and homes are lighted with 
electricity born of the union of coal and 
iron; our gigantic factories, running night 
and day, derive their power from coal, their 
machinery from iron; our printing presses 
depend upon the same agencies; so do our 
telegraphs and telephones. 

What grinds the flour in our mills? 
Must we return to the old-fashioned mill 
on the banks of the running stream with its 
water turning the wheel? Must the horse 
and saddle bags once more bring to us our 
share of the daily grind? For railway 
trains are a combination of wood and steel 
and coal, and we are threatened with the 
loss of all three. 

Our wonderful new horseless carriage, 
the automobile, depends upon a mineral oil 
for its power, and an article upon the sub- 
ject of gasoline in a recent publication stated 
that the demand for gasoline was so great 
by owners of automobiles that there was 


difficulty in meeting it, and the probability 
was that an oil of greater specific gravity 
would have to be substituted for it. 

Kerosene itself, with all its many by- 
products once exhausted, is gone forever. 
‘The same is true of natural gas. This has 
already been exhausted in many places. 

But enough has been said to show where 
the danger lies and to serve as a warning. 

Twenty-five years ago the late Dr. Ed- 
ward Orton gave an address upon the sub- 
ject of “Stored Power,” meaning coal. 
‘The argument has escaped me, but the close 
was so impressive that it has remained with 
me all these years. He described as a con- 
trast to the stirring active life made possible 
by the use of coal, a visit to a Trappist 
monastery, where the silent monks, with 
unceasing toil, cultivate the soil; and then 
ended by saying that we also, when at the 
end of our means, might end life as we be- 
gun it, “in a garden.” 

Many of our leading conservationists in- 
clude health as a natural resource, and so 
it is. 

It is greatly to be feared that the hard- 
est task before us is to control ourselves. 
We as a nation are temperamentally ex- 
travagant. Our wonderful store of natural 
resources and our use of them has made us 
strong, active, progressive, prosperous. 
When I say strong I mean intellectually, 
commercially, not physically. We are tak- 
ing no thought of ourselves; we are wear- 
ing out before our time. Men must be 
young nowadays to secure positions. Forty 
means old age, so Dr. Osler tells us. 

There are 3,000,000 people seriously ill 
all the time in the United States from pre- 
ventable causes, 1,000,000 of whom are in 
the working period of life. These figures 
are from the report of the Committee of 
One Hundred in its report on national 
virility, and quoted by Hon. Robert L. 
Owen, of Oklahoma, in his speech before 
Congress on the bill establishing a depart- 
ment of public health. 

Do we not need a department of public 
health ? 

Another natural resource is the child. 
Why conserve unless there is something to 
conserve for? 

We are daily feeding our women and 
children into the hopper of commercialism. 
Their groans and shrieks are rising to a 
Righteous Heaven, and their mutilated 


bodies, hearts and minds are thrown upon 
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the refuse heap. No longer of service, need- 
ing only the kindly mantle of Mother Earth 
to hide them away. 

Poor Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France, when told that the multitude was 
clamoring for bread, said: “ If they have no 
bread, let them eat cake.’ Shall we imitate 
her ignorance of social conditions ? 

And shall we imitate another notorious 
French woman, Madame de Pompadour, 


Our campaign must be one of educa- 
tion, of ourselves and others. Let each one 
of us try to get as comprehensive a grasp 
as possible of the subject of natural re- 
sources, as a whole, then take some phase 
of it and elaborate that. Let us form con- 
servation study clubs; let us have lectures 
from prominent men. Let us send our 
names to the Forestry Department, the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, 
and shrug our shoulders and say with her: for the bulletins which the Government dis- 
“ After me the deluge?” tributes free. Let us solicit the assistance 


Our natural resources have a direct in- of the press which is ever kind to a worthy 
fluence upon our social conditions. Con- cause. 


tentment goes hand in hand with pros- 

perity; deprivation brings about dissatisfac- 

tion, political unrest, disturbances; increas- 

ing in gravity with stress and want. of conservation. Let us teach them the 
In this country the people deal directly great lesson of which we are just learning 

with all political situations. We are apart the alphabet. The hope of every country 

of the body politic, let us not forget the fact. _lies in its children. Fit them for life and 
Daughters of the American Revolution, — then save the country for them. 

your duty lies before you. Assume your And finally let our slogan be: “ Con- 

share of the burden and be each and every servation, now and forever!” 

one a soldier in an army of conquest. A great work is before this committee. 


Let us study the conservation needs in 
our own localities and try to improve them. 
Let us train the little children in habits 


A Bill to establish in the Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as the 
Children’s Bureau. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That there shall be established in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor a bureau to be known as the Children’s Bureau. 

Sec. 2. That the said bureau shall be under the direction of a chief, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall receive an annual 
compensation of four thousand dollars. The said bureau shall investigate and report upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life, and shall especially investigate the 
questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, physical degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile delin- 
quency, and juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents. and diseases of chil- 
dren, employment, legislation affecting children in the several States and Territories, and 
such other information as may have a bearing upon the health, efficiency, character, and 
training of children. The chief of said bureau may, from time to time, publish the results 
of these investigations. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be in said bureau, until otherwise provided for by law, an assis- 
tant chief, to be appointed by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, who shall receive an 
annual compensation of twenty-four hundred dollars; one private secretary to the chief of the 
bureau, who shall receive an annual compensation of one thousand five hundred dollars; one 
statistical expert at two thousand dollars; two clerks of class four; two clerks of class three; 
one clerk of class two; one clerk of class one; one clerk at one thousand dollars; one copyist 
at nine hundred dollars; one special agent at fifteen hundred dollars; and one special agent at 
twelve hundred dollars, and one messenger at seven hundred and twenty dollars. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby directed to furnish sufficient 
quarters for the work of this bureau at an annual rental not to exceed two thousand dollars. 

EC. 5. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 


* The above bill has been indorsed by the National Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


Constitution Cuapter, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Joseph A. Arnold, Regent. The mem- 
bers have a varied program. ey spend some time with the AMERICAN MoNTHLY MAGAZINE 
each meeting. The following is quoted from the words of their loved member, Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster : 

“ Patriotism is such a loving sense of the unity and the vitality of the national life as will 
lead one gladly to obey the law, to guard its dignity, to aid in its enforcement, to exercise a 


noble self-restraint, to cultivate civic virtues and political wisdom, to sacrifice, to suffer, and, 
if needs be, to die for the country.” 
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Marking the Oregon Trail 


Saturday, October 15, a glorious autumn 
day, saw the marking of the entrance of the 
Oregon Trail into Nebraska by the unveil- 
ing of the beautiful Sun Dial erected by the 
Omaha: Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, in Riverview Park, Omaha. 
This is the second monument erected in 
Nebraska to commemorate the Oregon 


lard Millard unveiled the pedestal by rais- 
ing the American flag, which had been 
draped over it. A beautiful bronze dial 
mounted on a granite shaft was disclosed. 
It bears the inscription: “ Erected by the 
Omaha Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, to Mark the Entrance of 
the Oregon Trail Into Nebraska.” Dur- 


SUN DIAL ERECTED BY OMAHA CHAPTER 


Trail. A large body of interested people 
gathered for the impressive ceremonies. 
Among them were the State and Chapter 
officers of the Iowa Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the State and Chapter offi- 
cers of Nebraska, Secretary Payne, of the 
Nebraska Historical Society, and men 
prominent in Nebraska affairs. Mrs. J. J. 
Stubbs, Regent of the Omaha Chapter, pre- 
sided. The Invocation was delivered by 
Rev. T. J. Mackay. Following the prayer 
little Miss Kathryn Selby and Master Wil- 


ing the unveiling the Fourth Infantry Band, 
U. S. A., played the “ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Mrs. A. K. Gault, Vice-President 
General of the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, in a short 
but excellent address, presented the Sun 
Dial to the city. She spoke of the old thrill- 
ing days of the Trail; days full of action, 
of heroism, and typical of the beginnings of 
our natural life. The Sun Dial was ac- 
cepted for the city by the Acting Mayor, 
Mr. Lobeck. 
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In the pavilion in the center of the park 
the speech of the day was made by Mr. 
Davidson, superintendent of the Omaha 
Public Schools. He spoke of the early life 
of the State, the romance of the Trail lead- 
ing to the land of promise, “ The Golden 


West.” “Let us thank the Daughters of 
the American Revolution,” he said in con- 
clusion, “for preserving to our children 
memories that make us proud of the achieve- 
ments of the past. It is good to see such 
an organization taking an interest in the 
commemoration of historic places. May the 
time come when we shall see more monu- 
ments to mark places of historic interest. I 
congratulate you upon having done the 
greatest service one generation can render 
to the preceding one.” 

Mrs. Oreal S. Ward, of Lincoln, State 
Regent, gave the concluding address: “ By 
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placing these monuments as visible evidences 
of heroic deeds and hard-won victories be- 
fore the present and future citizens of the 
United States, we may foster in their hearts 
the desire to give their best to the service of 
their country, and the inspiration may come 


to them to strive for the higher patriotic 
ideals of American citizenship. And may 
this Sun Dial record the rising of the sun 
upon a wave of patriotic enthusiasm that 
will sweep the length of the famous and 
historic Trail. It has been placed here to 
mark the old Trail, and may the results of 
this patriotic spirit be as far-reaching as that 
of the old Trail itself.” 


Following Mrs. Ward, Rey. T. J. Mac- 
kay pronounced 
Louise MacNair Crawrorp, 
Acting Historian. 


Tue year book of the Lone Tree Chapter, Galesburg, Ind., is embellished with a picture of 
the Lone Tree on the high tower. This Chapter has wisely embodie in their book the names 
of Revolutionary ancestors. with State and service of each. The Regent is Mrs. J. W. Turner. 


I sEND my congratulations on the improved magazine. It has always been an education and 
a very great pleasure to receive—Mary P. Allen, Quaker City Chapter, Philadelphia. 


BeLLeronte Cuapter, Bellefonte, Pa., Miss Helen Eliza Canfield Overton, Regent—The 
motto is, “Ready—Name what part I am for, and proceed.” The year book contains the 
pictures of two Real Daughters—Mrs. Mary Allison Rishel, the daughter of a Revolution- 
ary soldier, a sister of a soldier of the War of 1812, a mother of a Civil War veteran, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Evans Reese, daughter of Eleazer Evans, a soldier of the Revolution. 
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This department is intended for hitherto un- 
published or practically inaccessible records of 
patriots of War for American Independence, 
which records may be helpful to those desiring 
admission to the Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and to the registrars 


of Chapters. Such data will be gladly received 
by the editor of this magazine. 


Tue Last Survivors oF THE War FOR INDE- 


PENDENCE. 
By the Rev. Anson Titus, West Somerville, 
Mass. 
(Continued from the December American 
MontHity MAGAZINE.) 
Hart, Zackariah, d. in March, 1852, at 


Williston, Vt., aged 103 

Harter, Nicholas, d. Fuly 26, 1853, at Deer- 
field, N. Y., aged 93; a native of Herkimer; 
was in the battle of Oriskany ; a pensioner. 

Hathaway, Timothy, d. Aug. 31, 1849, at 
Hardwick, Mass., aged 93; a pensioner. He 
m, 17 Rhoda Clark, who d. Oct. 27, 1838, 
age . 

Hartshorn, Jeremiah, d. in Sept., 1838, at 
Reading, Mass., aged 78. 

Hartwell, Abijah, d. April 30, 1820, at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., aged 59. He m., 1805, Olive 
Smith, who d, in 1806; 2d, Sarah Gray, who d. 
June 15, 1850. 

Hartwell, Asahel, d. in 1844, at Stillwater, 
N. Y., aged 95; a Lexington alarm man from 
litchburg, ass. He m.,, 1776, Abigail 
Walker, who d. in 1822. 

March 30, 1844, at 


Hartwell, Edward, d. 
Canaan, Me., 97. m., 1776, Lydia 


White, who d. pril 21, 1 
Hartwell, Ephraim, ‘d. i 11, 1838, at 
Fitchburg, ’Mass., aged 83. He m., 1778, Bet- 


sey Polly, who d. Feb. 9, 1833, aged 74. 
Hartwell, Samuel, d. Aug. 12, 1829, at Lin- 
coln, Mass., aged 87. He m., 1769, Mary 


Flint, who d. July 23, 1846, aged 98; a pen- 
sioner. 
Hartwell, Pm. d. 1847, at 


12, 
Worcester, N. Y., aged 86. ad m., 1774, Dor- 
cas Polly, ‘who d. June 20, 1820 

Hadley, Toseph, b. in Hamstead, N. H.; d. 
Aug. 16, 1825, in Franklin Co., N. Y., aged 68. 


Hagar, Capt. John, d. May 11, 1824, at 
Phillipstown, Mass., aged 84; a pensioner. 
His wife, Eunice, d. Nov. 24, 1824, aged 63. 

Hale, Coomer, d. April 22,°1855, at Bristol, 
R. I., aged a pensioner. 

Haines, John A., d. Sept. 19, 1853, at New 
York City, aged 94. 

Hale, Oliver, d. Dec. 2, 1850, at Waterford, 
Me., aged 90; a pensioner. 

Hall, Amos, b. at Guilford, Conn., 1791; d. 
June 16, 1850. He m. Phebe Coe, in 1791, and 
settled in Canandaigua, N. Y.; a member of 
the Society of the Cincinnati. 

Hall, Ephraim, d. Jan. 8, 1847, at Newfane, 
Vt., aged 85; b. in Rutland, Vt.; m., 1789, 
Hannah Spear. 

Hall, Henry, 
Mass., aged &o. 

Hall, Nicholas, b. at Haverhill, Mass.; d 
Sept. 5, 1831, at Chateaugay, N. Y.; a drum- 
mer from Plaistow and Plymouth in the N. 
H. line. He m., 1784, Mary Sanborn. 

Hammond, Capt. Gideon, d. 21, 
1849, at Mattapoisett, Mass., aged 9 

Hancock, Thomas, d. April, ee we Brain- 
tree, Mass., aged 8o. 

Handy, Samuel, d. Dec, 1, 1838, at Palmyra, 
N. Y., aged 82; served seven years. 

Hanks, Ebenezer, d. Aug. 1, 1850, at Bel- 
chertown, Mass., aged QI y., I mo., 7 days; a 
pensioner. 

Harding, Abijah, d. March 3. 1844, at Deer- 
field, Mass., aged 84; a pensioner. He m., 
1780, a Dickinson, who d. 1808, aged 30; 
m. 2d, 1 Elizabeth Smith Scott, who d. 
April 20, , aged 76. 

Senin Josiah, d June 12, 1856, at New 
Marlboro, ’Mass., aged 8; a 

Harrington, Lemuel, Feb. 
Hardwick, Mass., aged 26, He 
McClenthan, who d. Nov. 23, 1846, aged go; a 
pensioner. 

Harrington, Levi. d. July 31, 1846, at Lex- 
ington, Mass., aged 86; a pensioner. He m., 
1784, Rebecca Mulliken. 

Harrington, Noah, d. July 28, 1844, at Barre, 


d. in Aug., 1850, at Dennis, 


Mass., aged 8o. 

Harris, Daniel, d, in Dec., 1838, at Lancas- 
ter. Mass., aged 80; a pensioner. 

Harris, John, d. Aug. 4, 1 at Marble- 


head. Mass., aged 77. He m. Mary C 
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who d. April 18, 1847, aged 83 years; a pen- 
sioner. 

Harris, Capt. William, d. April 10, 1824, at 
New Gloucester, Me., aged Q2 y. and 7 mo. 

Harris, Samuel, d. in 1841, at Fitchburg, 
Mass., aged 8. 

Harrison, Job, d. Feb. 19, 1833, at William- 
son, N. Y., aged 70; buried at Pultneyville; 
a pensioner. 

awse, Jason, d. April 2, 1843, at Barre, 
Mass., aged 85: a pensioner. 

Hawley, Elisha, d. Sept. 23, 1843, at Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., aged 100; a pensioner. 

Hay, William, d. Dec. 5, 1813, at Charles- 
town, Mass. He m. Betsey Currier, who was 
b, July 25, 1865, and d. Nov. 6, 1852; a pen- 
sioner. 

Hayes, Aaron, d. Jan. 30, 1851, at Florida, 
Mass., aged 89; a pensioner. 

Hayes, Enoch, d. July 10, 1857, at Wood- 
bury, Conn., aged 86; a pensioner. 

Hayford, Nathaniel, d. April 25, 1851,°at 
Tamworth, N. H., aged 96. He was b. at 
Pembroke. Mass.; in Lexington Alarm, Battle 
of Bunker Hill, and siege of Boston. 

Haynes, Aaron, d. Feb, 16, 1842, at Prince- 
ton, Mass., aged 83; a pensioner. He m., 1811, 
Desiah Homer, who d. Sept. 11, 1849, aged 
79 y. and 3 days. 
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Haynes, Reuben, d. April 13, 1841, at Gard- 
ner, Mass., aged 87; a e ~e 

Hartwell, Thomas, d. Nov. 2, 1820, at Al- 
stead, N. H., aged 80. He m., 1765, Prudence 
Carter, who d. Jan. 29, 1818, aged 72. 

Harvey, Benjamin, d. March 11, 1847, at 
Frankfort, N. Y., aged 111; a clergyman. 

Harwood, Daniel, d. Dec. 14, 1852, at Barre, 
Mass., aged 93; a pensioner. 

Haskell, Roger, d. April 8, 1847, at Peru. 
Mass., aged 94 y. and 6 days; a pensioner. He 
m. Mary Webster, who was b. in Lebanon, 
Conn., and d. Dec. 14, 18490, aged 86 y. and 23 
days. He was b. at Hardwich, Mass. 

Hastings, Charles, d. Nov. 28, 1850, at Ash- 
burnham, Mass., aged 80. He was b. Nov. 26, 
1760; called captain. 

Hastings, Theophilus, d. Oct. 31, 1842, at 
Hardwick, Mass., aged 84; a pensioner. He 
m., 1785, Betsey Ames, who d. Aug. 14, 1844, 
aged 76. 

Hatch, Joseph, d. Feb. 18, 1850, at Falmouth, 
Mass., aged 92: a pensioner. 

Hatch, Dea. Sylvester, d. in Jan., 1851, at 
Unity, Me., aged 90; a pensioner. 

Havens, Daniel, d. Jan., 1838, at Royalton, 
Mass., aged 85. 

Hawes, Peletiah, d. March 22, 1846, at New 
Briantree, Mass., aged 90; a pensioner. 


Real Daughters 


Eliza Stevens Thompson 


Mrs. Eliza Stevens Thompson died in 
Greenwich, N. Y., September 17, in the 
ninety-fourth year of her age. 

Mrs. Thompson was born November 17, 
1816, in what is known as the Judge Ste- 
vens homestead in the town of Jackson. 
She was the daughter of Simon and Anna 
Woodard Stevens, and was one of the few 
Real Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, her father, Judge Simon Stevens, hav- 
ing served in the Revolutionary War. Her 
father was an only son. When the war of 
the Revolution broke out the elder Simon 
was drafted. The care of a large family 
made it impossible for him to go, and the 
son, who was but fourteen years of age, was 
substituted. ‘The boy soldier did his duty 
and became a favorite among his comrades. 


Mrs. Thompson had the powder horn and 
knapsack used by her father in the Revo- 
lution. 

On October —, 1840, she was married 
to Col. Andrew Thompson, and from that 
time until his death in August, 1891, re- 
sided at the Colonel Thompson homestead 
in the northeast part of the town of Easton. 

Mrs. Thompson was a charter member 
of the Willard’s Mountain Chapter, of this 
village. On her ninetieth birthday she was 
given a reception by the Chapter and on 
that date received the beautiful golden 
spoon, which is given to the Real Daugh- 
ters by the National Society. Each mem- 
ber of the Chapter was presented with a 
portrait of Mrs. Thompson. 

She died in the Lord. 


Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land. 
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Work of the Chapters 


(Chapter reports are limited to three hundred words each) 


Cateechee Chapter (Anderson, South 
Carolina).—During the year, beginning 
March 22, 1910, Cateechee Chapter has 
been wide awake and eagerly interested in 
all Daughters of the American Revolution 
work. 

The Chapter, although not very large, 
has answered every appeal with a contribu- 
tion, and requests of all kinds have been 
carefully considered. “The members have 
kept in touch with all the rulings of the 
National Society. 

Having finished the study of French His- 
tory, for the past year the Chapter has stud- 
ied the Women of the Revolution, especially 
the heroines of South Carolina. At each 
meeting one heroine is discussed, several 
readings and papers on her life being given. 
‘This study is interesting and is a source of 
pleasure and information—many of the 
heroines being ancestors of the members of 
Cateechee. 

The Chapter subscribes to the American 
Monthly Magazine. Also contributes $10 
yearly for a scholarship in the Southern In- 
dustrial School, pupils being of Revolution- 
ary ancestors. Five dollars and twenty 
cents, the amount apportioned us, was sent 
the Orangeburg Chapter for flags to be 
presented the battleship South Carolina. 
Two dollars was contributed toward a chair 
to be placed in Continental Hall, the chair, 
South Carolina’s donation. 

The proceeds of the “ Hall of Fame,” 
under the management of Cateechee, given 
in the Opera House, were $100.05, and 
when all expenses were deducted $63.95 
was placed in the treasury. This was due 
to the wonderful, untiring energy of our 
talented Regent. 

The Chapter sent Mrs. Howard, as dele- 
gate, to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution Convention at Greenwood ; the 
Regent, Mrs. Johnstone, and Mrs. Bleckley 
also attended. Mrs. Bleckley, our famed 
historian, giving several readings there. 
Mrs. Bleckley was a delegate to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution Congress 
in Washington. Mrs. Howard and Mrs. 
Johnstone attended the battleship cere- 
monies in Charleston in April. 


Cateechee has been entertained royally 
during the year. Mrs, Bleckley and Mrs. 
Wm. Laughlin entertained on George 
Washington’s Birthday. The Regent gave 
a special ‘‘ Molly Pitcher ”’ party in Decem- 
ber. Heretofore it has been the custom to 
omit the December meeting. And instead 
of omitting the July meeting as of former 
years, a pound party was given at the park. 

And thus we continue “ to perpetuate the 
memory and spirit of the men and women 
who achieved American Independence,” 
ever cherishing that of the brave little In- 
dian maiden, Cateechee, for whom our 
Chapter is named. 

ELIZABETH SIMPSON, 
Secretary. 


Old Glory Chapter (Franklin, Tennes- 
see).—Old Glory Chapter has just closed 
two pleasant and profitable years, under the 
regency of Mrs. T. J. Wallace. ‘The 
Chapter at its meeting elected as Regent, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas. 

The Chapter has given $10 to help fur- 
nish the Tennessee room in Continental 
Hall and $15 to the State monument 
erected at Nashville, Tenn., in honor of 
Revolutionary soldiers. 

A tablet has also been placed on the walls 
of the Court House at Franklin, Tenn., 
with the names of all the Revolutionary sol- 
diers, who are buried in this county, in- 
scribed upon it. Miss Susie Gentry was in- 
strumental in locating the graves of the 
fifty-four soldiers buried in this county, and 
also the three hundred and eighty-four so 
far located in this State. She has been ac- 
tive in this work and deserves great credit 
for it. 

The Chapter has also erected on the 
graded school building a tablet to commem- 
orate Matthew Fontaine Maury, who lived 
in this county, and has many relatives here. 
Miss Susie Gentry was the first one to sug- 
gest the erection of both of these tablets, 
and was heartily indorsed by the whole 
Chapter. 

The Chapter has a bright outlook for the 
future and may expect good work for the 
next two years. 
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State Conferences 
Michigan 


The tenth annual conference of the 
Michigan Daughters was held in Saginaw, 
October 12 and 13, 1910, the Saginaw 
Chapter being the hostess. Over one hun- 
dred delegates were in attendance, and all 
appreciated the display of the American flag 
and the decorations on private and business 
houses. On Wednesday a luncheon was 
given the State officers and the board at 
the handsome home of Mrs. Benton Han- 
chett, after which the guests joined in an 
automobile ride over the city, stopping at 
the East Side Club, where tea was served. 
At eight o'clock, at the Masonic Temple, 
the hostess Chapter gave a reception to the 
State officers, delegates, Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and their wives, which was 
attended by two hundred guests. The busi- 
ness session opened at 9.30 Thursday morn- 
ing, thirty-two out of thirty-six Chapters 
being represented. The invocation given by 
Mrs. George Grant, of Saginaw. The Re- 
gent of the Saginaw Chapter, Mrs. Lorenzo 
T. Durand, gave the address of welcome, 
and Mrs. William H. Selden, Regent of 
Iron Mountain Chapter, the response. 
Mrs. James P. Brayton, State Regent, in 
her address showed the wonderful work 
accomplished during the past three and a 
half years—nine hundred and seventy-seven 
members have been added, making a total 
of two thousand and eighty-one; fourteen 
Chapters organized, making thirty-six. We 
have twelve Real Daughters. Every Chap- 
ter has been visited except two, when dates 
conflicted, and all the regular National 
board meetings during the year attended. 
Mrs. Brayton, in referring to the presenta- 
tion of the flag and scroll to the battleship 
Michigan, said: “It was the proudest 
moment of my life. I was proud of the 
beautiful flag of our dear old State and its 
namesake, the splendid battleship, but I 
was proudest of all of my Michigan Daugh- 
ters at home.” It is with regret that our 


trust her, but we hope for higher honors 
for her, and she received a hearty enthu- 
siastic indorsement for Vice-President Gen- 
eral. The conference also indorsed Mrs. 
Matthew T. Scott for re-election and Mrs. 
Arthur M. Parker, of Detroit, for State 
Regent. In memoriam services were given 
by Mrs. W. S. Wood for those who have 
passed beyond, and at the close the State 
Regent, Mrs. Brayton, read “ Crossing the 
Bar.” The reports of the officers were 
read, after which the following officers were 
elected: Mrs. Benton Hanchett, Saginaw, 
State Vice Regent; Mrs. Harvey J. Camp- 
bell, Benton Harbor, Secretary; Mrs. C. 
C. Miller, Cadillac, Treasurer. Executive 
Board: Mrs. N. F. Jenison, Lansing; Mrs. 
Artus W. Sherwood, Allegan; Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Wait, Ann Arbor. The after- 
noon session opened with a vocal solo, then 
followed a stirring address by the Rev. Nel- 
son S. Bradley, of the First Congregational 
Church, on “ Spiritual Heredity.”” Mrs. 
N. F. Jenison, chairman of the Continental 
Hall Fund, reported $1,280 received, every 
Chapter but one in the State contributing. 
After the report of the AMERICAN 
MontTHty Macazine by Miss Richards 
it was voted that the State Secretary write 
Mrs. Mussey, approving the publishing of 
the report of the Congress of 1910 by itself. 
A State song, written by Mrs. Mark Hop- 
kins, of St. Clair, and dedicated to the 
Chapters, was sung by Mrs. Montanus 
and greatly appreciated. Conference ac- 
cepted the invitation from Detroit for 1911. 
The Federated Clubs of the city of Sagi- 
naw served tea. A vote of thanks was given 
Mrs. Brayton for her splendid work as 
State Regent. Mrs. Almira Zimmerman, 
a Real Daughter and a member of the 
Saginaw Chapter, sat upon the platform, 
at the close she waved a small silk flag, and 
said: “ Goodby, Daughters, always keep 
your powder dry and never lower your 


dear State Regent has declined re-election flag.” Mary Denny CAMPBELL, 
next April, for we have learned to love and Secretary. 
Ohio 


The twelfth annual conference of Ohio 
Daughters met at Springfield, October 26 


and 27. The members of the Lagonda 
Chapter were the gracious hostesses and 
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extended a royal welcome to all the visiting 
Daughters. ‘The conference was held in 
the artistic Parish House of the Christ Epis- 
copal Church, a most fitting place, as the 
founder and first Regent of the Lagonda 
Chapter, Mrs. Asa S. Bushnell, erected 
this chapel in loving memory to her hus- 
band, the late Governor Bushnell, of Ohio. 
The National colors were in evidence 
throughout the building and beautiful 
palms and chrysanthemums graced the 
chancel. 

Miss Hollenbeck, Regent of the Lagonda 
Chapter, in her address of welcome spoke 
of their beautiful city, its commercial ad- 
vantages and historical past, its lovely homes 
and parks, and Wittenberg College, its 
honored seat of learning. A place so rich 
in historic surroundings, so abounding in 
Indian legends, proved, indeed, an ideal 
place for the assembling of the Ohio 
Daughters. 

The State Regent, Mrs. Clayton R. 
‘Truesdall, in her eloquent reply to this ad- 
dress, paid beautiful tribute to the Lagonda 
Chapter, to Springfield, and to the late 
Governor Bushnell, and gave a summary 
of the year’s work. Gratifying, indeed, it 
is to the Ohio Daughters to know that so 
great and so grand a work has been accom- 
plished by their efforts, and that they have 
had two such noble and inspiring women 
at their helm, the one directing the National 
affairs, the other the affairs of their State. 

The conference members feel greatly in- 
debted to the Children of the Republic and 
the Choir Boys for the fine music rendered 
at the opening of each session. The solos 
sung by Miss Mabel Huey Van’ Dalen, 
Miss Belinda Pearce, and Miss Peckham 
were greatly appreciated and enjoyed. 

The members of the conference were 
very glad to hear from a member of the 
latest Chapter to join their ranks—Miss 
Dade Kennedy, of Bellefontaine—who, in 
her talented manner, gave a delightful re- 
cital, entitled “The Poetry of the Revo- 
lution.” 

The Hon. E. O. Randall, of Columbus, 
Secretary of the State Historical and 
Archaeological Society, spoke of the various 
historical sites of Ohio which ought to be 
marked and the influence markers might 
produce upon the youth of America. Pro- 
fessor Randall, in his splendid address, made 
a plea for a literature which will make 
prominent the bravery and heroism of our 


forefathers, and not one which tends to be- 
little the heroes of the past, for such books 
seem to be now gaining prestige. 

Master Louis Schneider, of Cincinnati, 
president of the “ Children of the Repub- 
lic,” gave an eloquent address. He spoke 
of the making of citizens, the importance 
of reaching the children. Children, whether 
foreign born or American, should be taught 
and filled with the love of country, love of 
honor, love of truth, in order that they 
may become the kind of citizens our coun- 
try requires. Only thus will they hold pres- 
tige among the nations of the world. 

Mrs. Edwin S, Gardner, national chair- 
man of the Children of the Republic, gave 
an interesting and spirited address, and 
spoke of the future hopes and ambitions for 
these clubs. 

A touching and impressive ceremony was 
that of the unveiling of the portrait of the 
late Mrs. John C. Murphy. This painting 
is to be placed in the Ohio room in Mem- 
orial Continental Hall at Washington, and 
was given by Mrs. Gardner in loving mem- 
ory of the mother. 

Mrs. Orton, Vice-President General 
from Ohio, and national chairman of Con- 
servation Committee, spoke with interest 
and knowledge on the subject of Conserva- 
tion, proving to her hearers that a great 
peril would face our country when our nat- 
ural resources were gone. 

The Ohio Daughters assembled were the 
guests of Mrs. Asa S. Bushnell and the 
Lagonda Chapter at a reception given at 
the beautiful home of Mrs. Bushnell. An- 
other elegant social affair was a luncheon 
given at the Country Club by the members 
of the Lagonda Chapter. 

The State work carried on by the assis- 
tance of the capable chairmen of the several 
committees has grown in interest and his- 
torical value during the past year. Almost 
every one of the forty-eight Chapters in the 
State were represented, and the reports 
showed a manifest awakening through the 
entire State organization to the enlarging 
and vital work generated through the Na- 
tional Society. 

Mrs. Scott’s administration has met with 
the approval of the Daughters of Ohio, and 
they were very glad unanimously to in- 
dorse her to succeed herself as President 
General. 

Mrs. Clayton R. Truesdall, the State 
Regent, was indorsed amid great enthusiasm 
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for Vice-President General. Her name be- 
ing presented to the conference by Mrs. 
Edward Orton, Jr., of Columbus. 

The singing of the “ Star Spangled Ban- 


ner” brought to a close one of the most 
profitable and enthusiastic conferences the 
State has ever held. 

Cornewia A. Gast, State Secretary. 


West Virginia 


The State held its fifth annual meeting 
in Clarksburg, October 20, 21 and 22, and 
successfully planned various objects of State 
interest, and that of the National Society 
as well. Out of the twelve Chapters in the 
State, ten were represented. Mrs. Mat- 
thew T. Scott was unanimously indorsed 
for President General, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and we pledged our support for her re- 
election at Congress next April. Mrs. Har- 
riette Codwise Edmondson, of Morgan- 
town, was chosen for West Virginia’s can- 
didate for Vice-President General. State 
officers were elected as follows: Mrs. Geo. 
De Bolt, of Fairmont, indorsed for State 
Regent at Congress; Vice Regent, Mrs. 
H. H. Moss, Parkersburg; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Parks Fisher, Morgan- 
town; Recording Secretary, Mrs. James S. 


Furber, Mannington; Registrar, Mrs. Har- 
vey Smith, Clarksburg; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Clarke Heavenor, Buchannon; Historian, 
Mrs. McCulloch, Point Pleasant; Chap- 
lain, Mrs. Gieger, Huntington. 

The question of adopting a State pin was 
decided in the affirmative. 

Plans were laid toward the further fur- 
nishing of the West Virginia room in Con- 
tinental Hall. 

Conservation work was under lengthy 
and serious discussion, and West Virginia 
promises better reports along that line in 
the future. 

The meeting was a pronounced success, 
socially as well as in a business way, two 
receptions and a luncheon being the features 
of relief from the strenuous work of the 
day. Louise C. Manon Furser, 

Recording Secretary. 


Delaware 


The fourth annual State conference of 
Delaware was entertained on Flag Day by 
the Colonel Haslet Chapter of Dover at 
the New Century Club. As trains arrived 
from diffgrent parts of the State carriages 
and automobiles were in waiting to convey 
the guests to the banqueting hall, where 
luncheon was served and a social hour en- 
joyed, after which Mrs. Cornelius W. Tay- 
lor, State Regent, and Mrs. Clarence D. 
Sypherd, Chapter Regent, conducted the 
Daughters to the auditorium, where the 
conference was formally opened by the State 
Regent. A gracious greeting was extended 
to all present by Mrs. Sypherd, Mrs. Tay- 
lor responding, in the course of her re- 
marks, appealing to the Daughters for 
higher ideals, both in the National and 
home life of the Society. Routine business 
was then in order. The election resulted 
in the re-election of Mrs. John M. Harvey 
State Secretary and Mrs, Eugene du Pont 
State Treasurer. 

Mrs. Sypherd was unanimously indorsed 
by the conference as a candidate for Vice- 
President General from Delaware ‘or 1911. 
Delaware, though one of the thirteen orig- 
inal States, has never put forward a candi- 


date for Vice-President General, she, there- 
fore, feels assured of the same hearty sup- 
port of her sister States that she has ac- 
corded them in years past. 

One of the pleasing features of the con- 
ference was a delegation from the Blue 
Hen’s Chickens, Children of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and reading of a report by 
Katharine Spear, at the conclusion of which 
a song entitled “ My Delaware,” was sung, 
words and music composed by Mrs. Eleanor 
Fluhe, Secretary of Colonel Haslet Chap- 
ter; also “ Our Flag,” composed by Mrs. 
Key, of Texas. 

In the transaction of State business the 
following motion was made by Mrs. 
Sypherd: “ Move, we ask Congress to ap- 
propriate money to print the Revolutionary 
pension and muster rolls in the archives at 
Washington.” 

Reports were read from each Chapter, 
showing increased interest and good work 
accomplished. 

Adjournment was then in order, and 
after mutual good wishes and farewells the 
Daughters parted, taking trains to their re- 
spective homes. Exiza R. Harvey, 

State Secretary. 
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Massachusetts 


Very fitting it was that the sixteenth an- 
nual fall conference of the Massachusetts 
Daughters held in Boston, October 20 and 
21, should convene in King’s Chapel, the 
only royal relic left to us, where the very 
atmosphere is laden with memories of the 
past and surcharged with the beneficent in- 
fluence of the great souls that have wor- 
shiped at its altar. Far more than usual 
interest centered around this conference, 
for from the length and breadth of the Old 
Bay State the Daughters had assembled not 
only to confer together but to greet our 
President General, Mrs. Matthew T. 
Scott, who honored us by her presence. As 
Mrs. Scott was escorted to the platform a 
spontaneous welcome was accorded by the 
assembled conference standing. At the very 
time our conference was opened our loved, 
revered, and honored member, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, “ America’s Queen,” was be- 
ing borne to her last resting place. A beau- 
tiful tribute was paid to this peerless woman 
by our State Regent, Mrs. James G, Dun- 
ning, and a touching and eloquent memorial 
address was made by Mrs. Scott, followed 
by singing of the “ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” led by Mrs. Frances Bagley. 

The conference was opened with prayer 
by Mrs. Geo. O. Jenkins, State Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

Our honorary State Regent, Mrs. Chas. 
H. Masury, for the fourth time, extended 
a Massachusetts welcome, as only she 
knows how to do, to a President General, 
the first occasion being when she greeted the 
sister of our present President General. 

Following Mrs. Bagley’s beautiful ren- 
dering of the “ Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
our State Regent, Mrs. Dunning, extended 
hearty greetings and a warm welcome to 
our honored guest from her loyal Massa- 
chusetts Daughters, and Mrs. Herbert E. 
Davidson, Vice State Regent, added her 
welcome as chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee. Mrs. Scott responded in a 
happy vein and. the delegates felt they had 
become acquainted with their President 
General through hearing her speak to them. 
From five to seven the parlors of Hotel 
Vendome were the scene of a brilliant gath- 
ering of beautifully gowned women, where 
five hundred of the Daughters had assem- 
bled to offer their greetings and a personal 
welcome to their President General. In 
the receiving line with Mrs. Scott were 


Mrs. Dunning, State Regent; Mrs. Mas- 
sey, Honorary State Regent; Mrs. David- 
son, Vice State Regent; Mrs. Bates, for- 
merly Vice-President General, and other 
past and present State officers. 

A banquet followed the reception. The 
State Regent, Mrs, Dunning, delightfully 
presided over the postprandial exercises, 
and in apt and felicitous words introduced 
each speaker and many were the sallies of 
wit and flights of eloquence, each vieing 
with the other in the warmth of their wel- 
come to our guest of honor, while Mrs. 
Scott delighted and won all hearts by her 
brilliant response. 

After the opening prayer, Friday morn- 
ing, by Mrs. Geo. O. Jenkins, State Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Wm. H. Went- 
worth, State Historian, presented an ex- 
cellent report of patriotic work done and 
money expended. 

A condensed abstract of the work re- 
ported by the Chapters for the year past is 
as follows: 

Of the fifty-three Chapters that have re- 
ported, thirty-five have contributed to Con- 
tinental Hall, 767; twenty-six have con- 
tributed to Martha Berry School, 597; 
sixteen decorated graves and presented 
flags, 286; twelve contributed to other 
educational institutions, 370; eight con- 
tributed for boulders and tablets, 822; five 
contributed to fund for Chapter houses, 
1,993; three furnished guides for conven- 
tion of women workers; three prepared a 
list of chronological achievements of town 
or city for public schools. 

Sixty-one deaths have been reported, and 
after the long list had been read the Daugh- 
ters stood with bowed heads while Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Sprague played a beautiful or- 
gan memorial. 

The State Regent gave an admirable re- 
port, showing that the time since the last 
conference had been busily spent. She said: 
“ Work well done means more to be done.” 
She reported four new Chapters formed, 
giving an interesting account of the newest 
one, the Abigal Phillips Quincy, of Wal- 
laston, and introducing its Regent. Ex- 


penditures for the past year for Continental 
Hall, $2,012.81; for patriotic education, 
Berry School, etc., making a total of $7,795. 
Her closing word was: “ Forward with re- 
newed courage.” 

The whole conference rose and sang the 
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State song, “ Massachusetts,” the words of 
which were composed by the State Regent. 

Mrs. Ida Louise Gibbs, chairman of 
Committee on Prevention of Desecration 
of the Flag, gave an eloquent address on 
“The Flag,” and as she finished, the “ Star 
Spangled Banner” was rendered by Mrs. 
Maud Snow Bryant. 

The day’s orator was R. De Witt Mal- 
lary, D.D., of Springfield, president of the 
American International College, of which 
our State Regent is a director. This col- 
lege seeks to educate those from the rank 
of immigrants into becoming better citizens 
and leaders of their race. 

Mrs. Fannie Hatch Shay sang “ Never a 
Tax on Tea,” and Mrs, H. Josephine Hay- 
ward spoke on “ Conservation,” maintain- 
ing that to leave this country to our des- 
cendants unexhausted in resources, partook 
of the highest spirit of patriotism. 

When the State Regent, in well-chosen 
words and gracious manner, introduced 
Mrs. Scott, our President General, every 
Daughter rose, and amid waving of hand- 
kerchiefs greeted her with her own home 
song, “ Illinois.” 

Mrs, Scott gave an able address. She 
spoke with much feeling of the sacred spots 
in our historic State, of all the most sacred 
consecrated to our heroic dead. She praised 
the work done by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution of the State. She 
said there was something always doing in 
the West from Massachusetts and com- 
mended the virtues of thrift and patriotism. 
She recounted the work of the National 
Society and, in speaking of the Children 
of the Republic, said: “ Patriotism consists 
as much in making good citizens as in re- 
forming bad ones.” At the close of her 
address she was presented with roses. 

The afternoon session opened with re- 
ports of the State officers and Mrs. Dun- 
ning told of the helpful work of the As- 
sistant Corresponding Secretary. 

Mrs. Allen reported that at one time 
there were one hundred and fifteen Real 
Daughters, but to-day there are only eight- 
een. She mentioned a Real Daughter one 
hundred years old, the oldest in the State, 
Miss Susan S. Brigham, 

Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury’s address on 
“The Mountain Whites.” Mrs. Wood- 
bury is one of the best among women ora- 
tors. She has several notable ancestors, one 
of whom was first minister of King’s 


Chapel, another of the Old South Meeting 
House. Her address was interesting and 
absorbing. 

She told of her journeys over the rough 
and dangerous roads in the mountains—and 
that sometimes the bed of the river was the 
best carriage road—she often sat with her 
feet under her on the seat and her grip in 
her lap, as the water was over the floor of 
the vehicle. She spoke of the pure Ameri- 
cans of the mountain region—that one- 
fourth of the Revolutionary Army came 
from the Appalachian range and that 90 
per cent. of the population of the mountains 
were eligible to the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and they are now living 
in the same way, with the same customs 
and costumes as their ancestors of one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago; that all over the 
world mountains check civilization. She 
spoke of the humble birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln, but that the best blood of New Eng- 
land and the breadth of vision of the prai- 
ries combined to make the man. 

Mrs. Edwards, the State Regent of 
Rhode Island, was introduced, and gave a 
graceful greeting. 

Miss Harriet A. Dean told of how six 
years ago the President General asked Miss 
Berry to tell the Congress of how she lost 
her heart and pocket book, when traveling 
through the mountains, to the mountain 
whites, and that the President General of 
to-day had asked Mr. Thos. Nelson Page 
to tell of the work at the last conference. 

His report of the work has been printed. 

Mrs. R. M. Kirtland’s paper, giving her 
audience a look into a grandmother’s attic 
filled with treasures, was charming. 

Miss Susan B. Willard told of many old 
houses of historic interest as well as of his- 
toric sites, recommending that the names 
of the streets as they were known in the 
early days be painted under the present 
name. 

She told of the completion of Bunker 
Hill Monument in 1843, when Daniel 
Webster was the orator—that one hundred 
and ten Revolutionary soldiers were in the 
parade, one of whom, Phineas Johnson, 
was at both Lexington and Bunker Hill. 

Mrs. Bond, for the Mary Livermore 
Memorial, desired that the portrait be sent 
to Continental Hall. 

Mrs. Clark reported thirteen clubs of 
Children of the Republic already formed 
with an earnest desire for knowledge. 
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Mrs. Bailey spoke. of her work in the 
Children of the American Revolution, 
which was steadily growing, and urged 
each Chapter to form one society at least. 
A vote of thanks was tendered the State 
Regent for all her patience and for the won- 


derful program she had provided. Thus 
closed the sixteenth annual conference of 
Massachusetts without one inharmonious 
note having been sounded. 
H. JosepHine Haywarp, 
Assistant State Historian. 


Pennsylvania 


‘The fourteenth conterence of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in Penn- 
sylvania was held on November 1, 2, and 
3, at Warren, Pa., Tidionte Chapter hos- 
tess. 

The business sessions were held in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Warren, the free use of which building was 
greatly appreciated by the Daughters. At 
the opening session the Hon. Herbert G. 
Eaton, Mayor of Warren, in an able ad- 
dress, cordially greeted the Daughters, and 
Mrs. Cumings, Regent of the hostess Chap- 
ter, delivered a charming address of wel- 
come. To these Mrs. Perley, State Regent, 
responded for the visiting Daughters. 

The reports of the State officers, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Historian, all showed 
continued interest and enthusiasm in the 
work of the Society in Pennsylvania, the 
entire fifty-seven Chapters doing splendid 
work in all lines followed by the organiza- 
tion. 

The conference was honored by having 
as its guest on Tuesday Mrs. Donald Mc- 
Lean, Honorary President General, this be- 
ing her fifth visit to the State’s annual con- 
ferences. 

On Tuesday evening the Regent of 
Tidionte Chapter, Mrs. Cumings, gave a 
delightful reception at the Conewango 
Club to Mrs. McLean and the members of 
the Pennsylvania State Conference. 

Reports of the State committees, Preven- 
tion of Desecration of the Flag, Clubs of 
Children of the Republic, and the Julia K. 
Hogg Testimonial, all showed good work 
done. The Testimonial is a prize of $50, 
accompanied by an engrossed certificate, 
given each year to a female student of the 
senior class of a woman’s or co-educa- 
tional college in the State for an essay on 
a selected subject of Pennsylvania history. 

Mrs. T. A. Morrison, the State Treas- 
urer, delivered a wonderful address on 
“ Patriotism ’’ at the Wednesday’s session, 
which will long dwell in the minds of those 
fortunate enough to hear it. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Daughters 
were given a delightful automobile drive 


and attended a tea given by Dr. and Mrs. 
Hawks at the Warren State Hospital. 

Thursday morning was a real business 
session—the State Regent, in her report, 
stated that Pennsylvania had given to 
Memorial Continental Hall in all $26,961; 
to special funds (vestibule and grounds), 
$9,377.69, and at the Congress in April, 
1910, $2,991.16. Pennsylvania received 
fifty-nine new members at the board meet- 
ing in October, and a number are admitted 
at every board meeting. 

The Committee on  Pennsylvania’s 
Marker for Revolutionary Graves pre- 
sented its report, and at the conclusion it 
was unanimously decided “that Pennsyl- 
vania again send its marker to the Congress 
in 1911 for adoption as a National Marker. 
It was the first marker presented to the 
National Society.” 

The conference, with bowed heads, testi- 
fied its respect to the memory of Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster and Mrs. R. Emory Park. 

The present State Secretary, Miss 
Crowell; Treasurer, Mrs. Morrison, and 
Historian, Miss Stille, were unanimously 
re-elected. 

Mrs. Marsh, Regent of Pittsburgh 
Chapter, presented a resolution of indorse- 
ment of the administration of the President 
General, Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, and of 
her candidacy for a second term. This was 
seconded generally and with much enthu- 
siasm, and was carried without a negative 
vote. 

The conference also indorsed for a Vice- 
President General the present State Regent, 
Mrs. Allen P. Perley. 

On Thursday afternoon the Philomel 
Music Club entertained the Daughters at 
a delightful musicale and tea. 

Throughout, the conference the members 
of the Tidionte Chapter were indefatigable 
in their care for the comfort and pleasure 
of the visting Daughters, and the fortunate 
ones who were able to journey up into the 
hills to Warren will long remember the 
fourteenth conference with pleasure. 

EmMaA L. Crow8Lt, 
Pennsylvania Secretary. 
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Illinois 


The Decatur Chapter, though one of the 
smaller Chapters of the State, proved fully 
equal to the entertaining of the State Con- 
ference, which was held at the James Mil- 
liken University, Decatur, October 26, 27, 
1910. Added interest was manifested in 
that the President General, Mrs. Matthew 
T. Scott, was present. As she came into 
the Assembly Hall in company with Mrs. 
Adlai E. Stevenson and the State officers, 
marching between the lines of beautiful 
young ladies, serving as pages, and to ac- 
companiment of stirring music, the entire 
audience of Daughters of the American 
Revolution and more than two hundred 
students of the University arose, and amidst 
enthusiastic cheering gave fitting welcome 
to the State and City. After the singing of 
“ America” and the invocation by Dr. W. 
H. Penhallegan, delightful music was 
rendered by members of the School of 
Music faculty, who furnished the entire 
music for the Conference. Miss Myra 
Belle Ewing, Regent of the Chapter, gave 
in fitting words a cordial welcome to the 
guests assembled, to which Mrs. Ames re- 
sponded in her usual gracious manner, clos- 
ing by introducing Mrs. Scott, who, in a 
dignified and forceful manner, read the ad- 
dress of the Conference, which proved to be 
a great inspiration to the assembled Daugh- 
ters. Greeting was given from Vice-Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. La Verne Noyes, who 
spoke enthusiastically of the high order of 
work accomplished by the President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Scott, during her term of office 
thus far. Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson was called 
upon, and in her happy manner brought 
greetings which are always welcome from 
the honored ex-President General. 

Further business for the morning was 
suspended when Mrs. Ames on behalf of 
the State Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution presented Mrs. Scott with a beauti- 
ful silver punch-bow] and flower stand. It 
was a rare piece of old silver, unique in 
design and workmanship. 

Mrs. Scott was taken completely by sur- 
prise; never have we seen her so overcome, 
and with characteristic modesty she ex- 
claimed: “ I am not worthy; I cannot live 
up to this;” her voice trembled with emo- 
tion as she expressed her thanks to her 
“dear Daughters” of Illinois. The re- 


ports of the State officers indicated pro- 
gressive work in the State. Mrs. Ames re- 
ported six new Chapters formed during the 
year; and a committee on Conservation ap- 
pointed. The Secretary’s report was well 
prepared and exhaustive; the Treasurer 
gave a good balance on hand. The His- 
torian gave a compilation of thought from 
papers sent by Chapters upon the study of 
Genealogy from a scientific standpoint, 
leading up to the establishment of the 
science of heredity. The Historian gave 
as a part of her work the ascertaining of 
the burial of seventeen Revolutionary sol- 
diers in Sangamon County, and that the 
S. A. R. and the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution of Springfield would 
doubtless place a marker in the Court 
House in honor of these “ Roll of Honor” 
men. The Consulting Registrar has ren- 
dered service to many along lines of re- 
search at the Newberry Library. 

All Standing Committees made encour- 
aging reports. The Chapter Reports 
showed continued interest in Memorial 
Continental Hall; many Chapters are do- 
ing good work along the lines of Patriotic 
education and philanthropy; some are 
erecting Chapter houses, others are inter- 
ested in working for hospitals; the Children 
of the Republic demands the attention of 
several Chapters; all are filled with a de- 
sire to be of some service to those less for- 
tunate than themselves. 

Luncheon was served at the Country 
Club for the guests, and a delightful recep- 
tion was given by Miss Ewing at her Co- 
lonial Home, where hundreds of candles 
furnished light, taking us back to the early 
days in our history. A delightful Dra- 
matic Recital, “‘ Madame Butterfly,” was 
read by Mr. Edward Hitchcock, assisted 
by Mr. Miner Walden Gallup at the 
piano, and by Misses Emma and June Ew- 
ing in a vocal number. These social gath- 
erings are of importance, serving to renew 
friendships, and to form new ones also. 

At the Board meeting previous to the 
Conference the State officers who have 
been associated with Mrs. Ames presented 
her with a gavel made of historic wood 
from the Lincoln Home and from Mt. 
Vernon. It was accompanied by an auto- 


graph letter expressing their appreciation 
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of Mrs. Ames as an efficient officer and a 
valued friend. 

It was the pleasure of the Conference to 
indorse Mrs. Scott to succeed herself as 
President General of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Miss Ewing, Regent of The Hostess Chap- 
ter, presented the communication from the 


Bloomington Chapter, indorsing Mrs. 
Scott. Hardly had Miss Ewing ceased read- 


ing when the seconds came so rapidly that 
it taxed the powers of the Secretary to ac- 
count for them all; one delegate only said 
she had promised her vote to another with 
the understanding that Mrs. Scott was not 
to be a candidate to succeed herself. When 
a rising vote was called for, every delegate 
but one rose to her feet for the affirmative 
vote; and when the negative vote was called 
not one person arose; thus giving Mrs. 
Scott a unanimous vote of indorsement, 


which was received with the wildest en- 
thusiasm by the assembled Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Mrs. George A. Lawrence of Galesburg 
received the indorsement of the Conference 
for the office of State Regent, and Mrs. 
Luther Derwent of Rockfort for Vice State 
Regent; Mrs. Thomas White of Oak Park 
was re-elected Secretary; Mrs. John W. 
Rocliff of Peoria, Treasurer; Mrs, E. L. 
Pegram of Decatur, Historian, and Mrs. 
Noble C. Shumway of Chicago, Consulting 
Registrar. 

The Fifteenth Conference will meet in 
Chicago, the guest of the Chicago Chapter. 

Mrs. Ames then declared the Conference 
adjourned, the members departing for their 
several homes, carrying pleasant memories 
of the meeting and of the charming hospi- 
tality of Decatur.— Mrs. Epwin §S. 
Wa Retiring Historian. 


Fort Washington 


CHARLOTTE SAYRE BooRMA 
Vice-Regent, Fort Washington (nom, and andeary Member Margaret Corbin 
apter. 
Read at the Dedication of the Mensa marking the American Redoubt at Fort 
Washington. 


Fort Washington! ’Tis well thy name is linked 
Forever with the name of our great chief. 
Majestic hill and noble river’s sweep 

Are less inspiring than the deathless tale 

Of him who, in his Country’s darkest hour, 

Still kept his faith firm as thy granite rocks ; 
Pledged all his fortune in her failing cause, 

And turning from Fort Lee with tears for those 
Who fell within thy walls, retreated through 

New Jersey’s wastes of snow and reached the fields 


Where victory waited, wrun 


from sore defeat. 


Trenton and Princeton thrilled the country through 


And changed despair to hope. 


Thank God for him, 


Our great-souled chief, whose love of Country never knew despair. 


Fort Washington! 


Thy soil is sacred ground, 


The blood of heroes hallows every hill 
Thank God for those who fell in thy hard fought 


Defense. 


Thank God for those whose naked feet 


Left tracks of Blood on Jersey’s fields of snow. 
Again thank God for those whose last death march 


Brought them to loathsome prison ships to die 


- As martyrs for their faith. Their message speaks. 


’Tis written on these hills, on sky and wave— 
“A pillar in the temple of our God 

Is he that overcomes.” Daughters of men 
Like these, we bring our best to honor them; 


We bring our love, our service, and our prayers, 
Our children and our faith learned from the lips 


Of those who learned it from heroic sires. 


May that faith here abide. The City’s Park 
Untouched by greed commercial stands for aye 
Our children’s playerousd and a shrine where all 
May learn the faith that makes a people free. 


| 


Mrs. Amos G. Draper, Editor, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Through the courtesy of the Editor | am 
beginning a series of short notes to take the 
place of the general suggestions at the head 
of this column, with the hope that they may 
be of help in proving one’s title clear to a de- 
sired Revolutionary ancestor. 

First—Ilf{ you wish a letter to reach me 
promptly please remember that my name is 
Draper, and my address is Kendall Green, 
Washington, LD. C. Letters addressed to the 
Editor of the American Magazine, the Ameri- 
can Annals, the chairman of the Magazine 
Committee, the Business Manager, and to 
Mr. Kendall Green, have all been received this 
past week, but were necessarily delayed in 
transit. 

Second—Ilf you know the name of your 
Revolutionary ancestor and all necessary 
genealogical facts, but lack proof of service, 
write to “the Adjutant General, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.,” and he will give 
you all the help in his power. But no one can 
obtain answers to more than two inquiries, so 
be sure you know what you want before you 
write. 

Third—A pamphlet, called “How to Be- 
come a Member,” as well as a set of applica- 
tion blanks and a model for filling them out, 
can be obtained free of cost by addressing 
“The Corresponding Secretary General, Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” They contain many helpful 
suggestions. 

Fourth—Queries are inserted in the order 
in which they are received. Material for the 
February number must be in my hands be- 
fore the 15th of December; but as the space 
for Genealogical Notes is limited, it is pos- 
sible that even if received in time all material 
may not be printed in February. 


(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS. 


1540. GRATEHOUSE—TOMLINSON.—Benjamin 
Tomlinson served in the French and Indian 


War and was 2d lieut. under Lord Dunmore, 
Gov. of Virginia, in 1774—A. S. Priest, 19 
North Fifth St., Newark, Ohio. 

1684. Sgurres.—If 1684 will write Miss Car- 
rie C. Murdock, 85 Chestnut St., Cooperstown, 
N. Y., she will obtain many helpful sugges- 
tions in regard to Joel Squires. 

1693. (2) VALENTINE—Evans.—The father 
of Lydia (Valentine) Evans was Jonathan, 
and he was a Quaker. There is a record of 
one Jonathan Evans serving in the Rev., but 
it is not probable that it was he. (See Cope 
and Futhey’s History of Chester Co.).—Mrs. 
H. C. Valentine, Bellefonte, Pa. 

1767. (2) HamMMmonp.—Robert Washington 
m. Elizabeth (Betsy) Hammond, dau. of 
Charles and Elizabeth (Steel) Hammond, and 
sister of Col. Samuel Hammond. Among 
other children they had two sons, George and 
James H. R. Washington. The latter m. Mary 
A. Hammond, dau. of Col. Samuel Hammond, 
his first cousin. She was a Real Daughter 
and Founder and First Regent of the Mary 
Hammond Washington Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. There was another 
EJjizabeth Hammond, who m. a De Graffen- 
reid and lived in South Georgia during the 
Civil War. I do not know the exact relation- 
ship, but would be obliged to anyone who 
would tell me—Mrs. Minnie E. Hogan. 

1790. (3) SHERMAN—Srt. CLatr—Mrs. J. F. 
Stewart, 8s1 Broadway, Rensselaer, N. Y., 
sends the two following answers in regard to 
the Shermans. Betsey St. Clair (James. 
Thomas, Joseph, James, and John) was b. 
at Sanbornton, N. H., Oct. 18, 1792; m. March 
28, 1810, Jeduthan Sherman, son of Abner and 
Abigail (Maynard) Sherman, who was b. at 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, 1780. He was 
a carpenter, resided near Ill., and 
d. at Metamora, IIl., Nov. 16, 1862. They had 
ten children. 

1793. SHERMAN—LEE.—Ebenezer Sherman, 
son of Daniel, of Dartmouth, m. June 3, 1729, 
Waity Barker. Their eighth child, Waity, 
was b. Dec. 9, 1743, and her parents moved to 
Dutchess Co. It is very probable, therefore 
that Waity is the one desired. Can D. E. S. 
tell who Waity’s sisters married? 
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oot Lucas.—Simms’ History of Centre 
a., p. 423, tells about John Lucas’ an- 
ae ‘| looked at wills and found a Bene- 
dict Lewis, who d. 1826, who had a son John. 
He was called “ Perry John” because he was 
with Perry, to distinguish him from another 
John Lucas—Mrs. H. C. Valentine, Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 
1839. (2).—Mrs. Adon N. Smith, Hamilton, 
Y., is a descendant of Gilbert Tompkins, 
who is buried in the cemetery at Madison 
Center, N. Y., and if G. W. C. would address 
her would be able to answer all questions in 
regard to the matter. 


Notes. 


Mrs. C. C. Evans, 810 West Broadway, Se- 
dalia, Mo., has a copy of the old Charles Tut- 
tle (of Painesville, Ohio) Bible and sends 
the following list of the children of David 
and Sarah (Richards) Tuttle, all of whom 
are not given in the “ Descendants of Wm. 
and Elizabeth Tuttle,” by Frederick Tuttle. 

David Tuttle, b. Jan. 8, 1767. 

Sarah Richards, b. April 18, 1767. 

Married December 6, 17809. 

Maria Tuttle, b. Aug. 10, 1791. 
wn Tuttle, b. Dec. 19, 1792. 

Catherine Tuttle, b. Dec. 25, 1794. 

Hiram Tuttle, b. July 4, 1797. 

Charles Tuttle, b. June 11, 1799. 

Thomas T. Tuttle, b. Dec. 23, 1801. 

Polly Tuttle, b. March 17, 1803. 

Rebecca Tuttle, b. March 24, 1805. 

John R. Tuttle, b. Oct. 14, 1807. 

Thomas T. Tuttle, d. April 23, 1801. 

Hiram Tuttle, d. Aug. 7, 1816. 

John R. Tuttle, d. May 6, 1832. 

Sarah Tuttle, wife of David Tuttle, d. May 
22, 1835, in the sixty-ninth year of her age. 

David Tuttle, d. Jan. 16, 1847, in the eighty- 
first year of his age. 

Polly Crandall, d. Dec., 1864. 

Catharine Stannard, d. Dec. 3, 1864. 

Charles Tuttle, d. Oct. 13, 1874, aged 75. 

Ralph Tuttle, d. Sept. 30, 1883, aged 91. 

(Signed) Harry Horton Tuttte, 
Medford, Ore. 


CorrEcTION TO Hurp GENEALOGY. 


Dan Hurd, b."Feb. 24, 1762; m. May 1, 1783; 
d. March 29, 1835. His (1) wife was Phoebe 
Conger, b. Feb. 24, 1764; m. May 1, 1783; d. 
Nov. 10, 1793. Their children were John, 
Elizabeth, Charles, Stephen (b. July 17, 1790), 
and Louisa (who d. inf.). All the others grew 
up and married. 

Dan Hurd m. (2) Nancy, sister of his (1) 
wife, Phoebe Conger, June 2, 1794. e was 
b. July 29, 1773, and d. April 27, 1861. Their 
children were Isaac, Joseph, Phcebe, Zenas, 
Electa, M. Pierson, and Whitfield Hunt. 
These all grew up and married, except Joseph. 
The youngest child, “Uncle Whit,” was the 
last survivor of his generation, dying in 1893. 

The above addition to the Hurd Genealogy 
was sent by Mrs. G. W. Hurd, Abilene, Kan., 
whose husband is a direct descendant of Dan 
ae a Rev. soldier from Somerset County, 


QueERIEs. 

1880. Davip.—A Frenchman, named David, 
escaped to Ireland, where his wife joined him, 
and together they came to this country about 
1745. Their son, Edward David, was b. on 
board ship, coming over, was a Rev. soldier, 
participating in many of the principal battles; 
his son, Lewis David, b. in Md., 10 miles east 
of Washington, D. C., m. Miss Shockley, 
moved to Ky., where two children, Sarah and 
Thomas, were born. Wanted, maiden name 
of wife of Edward David, dates and places 
of birth, marriage, and death of him and his 
wife, and proof of service; also first name of 
wife of Lewis David, with all genealogical 
data; also names of her parents, with all 
genealogical data, and Rev. service, if any. 

(2) Fort—Norcross.—Wm. Fort, b. 1790, 
near Trenton, N. J.; d. in Ind. or Ohio in 
1841; m. in 1807 or 8 Phebe par gener 4 Carr, 
a widow with three children, who was b. 1788 
and d. in Bainsbridge, Ohio, in 1870. Wanted, 
names of parents of both Wm. Fort and Phebe 
Norcross, with all genealogical data, and Rev. 
service, if any. 


(3) Russell 
agg m. Judith Breedlore, of Logan Co., 
, and one of their children, Polly, m. 


Thomas Jamison (b. 1781). Their son, Rus- 
sell, m. (2) Jane Martin. Wanted, names of 
parents of Bentley Russell Edgar and of 
Judith Breedlore, with all genealogical data, 
and Rev. service, if any; also dates and places 
of birth and marriage of Bentley Russell Ed- 
gar, of his dau., Polly Edgar, and of the sec- 
ond wife of his grandson, Jane Martin. 

(4) Jamison — Epcar — Earty.— Thomas 
Jamison (mentioned above) and wife, Polly 
Edgar, had a son, Robert Preston Jamison, b. 
1816, d. 1866, who m. in 1842 Mary Elizabeth 
Green Early (1819-1902). She was the dau. 
of Lamack and Betsey (Gray) Early. Lamack 
was the twin brother of Melchisadech Early, 
and d. in 1870. Wanted, dates and places of 
birth and marriage of Lamack Early and 
Betsey Gray, and date of her death; also 
names of her parents, with all genealogical 
data concerning them, and Rev. service, if 


ny. 

(5) Earty—CueatHam.—John Early, b. 
1750, m. Elizabeth Cheatham and lived in 
Franklin Co., Va. Wanted, names of parents 
of Elizabeth Cheatham, with all genealogical 
data, and Rev. service, if any. 

(6) Manes—Stout.—Jacob Manes (Mains), 
of Tenn. m. Margaret Kearinger, and their 
son, Elisha, b. 1795, served in the War of 


1812, under Capt. Jonas Loughmiller. He was 
m. Oct. 25, 1818, to Susannah Stout at Green- 
ville, Green Co., Tenn., and d. in De Soto, 


Mo., June 17, 1861. Wanted, dates and places 
of birth, marriage, and death of Jacob Manes 
and his wife, and Rev. service, if any; also 
names of parents of Susannah Stout, with all 
genealogical data, and Rev. service, if any.— 
B. H. R. 

1881. Fires (Fyites).—Wanted, official proof 
of service of Thomas Files (or Fyles) who 
enlisted from S. C.; m. Rachel ——; moved 
to Tenn. at the close of the Rev., then to Ky., 
and afterwards to White Co., Ill. He had two 
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sons, named Courtney and Green.—/. B. K. 
1882. Simpson, of 
Pa, was father of Hannah Simpson, who 
m. Jesse Root Grant, the father of Gen. U. S. 
Grant. Wanted, dates and places of birth, 
marriage, and death of John Simpson, name 
of his wife, and Rev. service, if any; also 
names of children, with dates of birth, and 
names of those to whom married. 

(2) Names of parents of John Simpson, 
with mother’s maiden name, and Rev. service, 
if any. 

(3) Rice.—Samuel Rice and Elizabeth, his 
wife, lived in Spottsylvania Co., Va., in 1763. 
Wanted, dates of birth, marriage, and death 
of both, maiden name of Elizabeth, and names 
of children; also Rev. service, if any, of Sam- 
uel Rice. 

(4) McCutcHron—JAmison.—Margaret Mc- 
Cutcheon, b. Little Calf Pasture, Augusta Co., 
Va, Nov. 28, 1775, m. Robert ‘Jamison. 
Wanted, dates and place of marriage and 
death of Margaret; also dates and places of 
birth and death of her husband; names of 
children; names of parents of Robert Jami- 
son, with all necessary genealogical data, and 
Rev. service, if any. 

(5) Biacx.—William Black lived in Spott- 
sylvania Co., Va., in 1745. Wanted, name of 
his wife, also all genealogical data concerning 
both of them, and Rev. service, if any, of 
either Wm. Black or any of his sons. 

(6) McKnicut—Jamison.—Margaret Mc- 
Knight m. Wm. Jamison (Jamieson) in Au- 
gusta Co., Va., came to St. Louis, Mo., and d. 
there (probably). Their children were Mar- 
garet, Rebekah, Pheebe, and John McKnight 
(called Mack); possibly others. Wanted, 
dates of birth, marriage, ahd death of Wm. 
and Margaret, dates of birth of the children, 
with names of those to whom married; also 
names of parents of Wm. Jamieson, with all 
ar dates, and Rev. record, if any.— 


1883. CANFIELD.—Wanted, name of wife, 
and all genealogical data concerning Col. 
Azariah Canfield, who served in the Conn. 
militia under Colonel Mosely. 

(2) Breman.—Dr. Ebenezer Beeman, a 
Rev. soldier, is buried in Merryell Cemetery, 
Pa. Can anyone tell me the name of his wife, 
and names of his children, with necessary 
dates?—M. E. E. B. 

1884. Green.—Benjamin Green, b. Alleghen 
Co., Md., in 1757, d. in Ohio in 1835. Wanted, 
names of his children, also any information in 
regard to the Green family —M. E. G. 

1885. Aparr—MontcoMery.—James_ Adair, 
b. ab. 1747, lived in Laurens District, S. C., m. 
Rebecca Montgomery, and had fourteen chil- 
dren. She was the dau. of James Montgom- 
ery and Margaret McClelland, his wife, who 
lived in Laurens District, S. C. Did either 
James Montgomery or James Adair serve in 
the Rev.? if so, please give official proof.— 

1886. Kissy (Krsese).—Wanted, dates of 
birth, marriage, and death of Jacob Kibby, 
who had a dau., Aurelia, who was b. at Mon- 
son, Mass., Sept. 23, 1785. Also the Rev. serv- 
ice of his'two brothers and himself. He re- 
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ceived a pension, which afterwards was given 
his second wife. Any information gratefully 
received —E, B. 

1887. AnrAHAM.—Noah Abraham was cap- 
tain of two companies during the Rev. (See 
Pa. Archives, Vol. XIV, pp. 417-18.) He en- 
listed from Path Valley, Franklin Co. Pa. 
Wanted, dates of birth, marriage, and death, 
name of wife; also will or land deeds, show- 
ing the name of his wife or children.—C. J. B. 

1888. Conpe—How.—Isaac How m. Free- 
love Conde, and left Schenectady for the West 
in the early ’30s. Does the book “ Early Set- 
tlers of Schenectady” give a How family? 
If so, what is the ancestry of Isaac How? 
Freelove Conde’s father was John Conde. 
Was he the son or grandson of Adam Conde? 
His wife’s name was Polly Brown. John 
Conde was b. in 1773 and his wife in 1776. 
Freelove was born in 1800 and Isaac How in 
1796. Polly Brown’s parents, Ebenezer and 
Susanna, were m. in 1741.—H. A. L. 

1889. there any 
genealogies of the Holcomb family, of N. C., 
or the Blair family, of Va.? If so, where and 
at what can they be obtained ?—F. H. B. 

1890. Tarver—Benjamin Tarver, b. 1761, 
Northampton Co., N. C.; enlisted, according 
to tradition, when a boy of fourteen in the 
Rev. Army, serving under Colonel Peebles. 
Wanted, official proof of service—F. T. 

1891. O’SHEARER—What was the White 
Horse Cavalry, and in what siege was they 
prominent? Where can a list of the members 
be found? One of my ancestors, O’Shearer, 
was a member, and captured a silver cup from 
the British at a siege. Any information grate- 
fully received.—G. H. O. 

1892. SmitH.—Does the history of York 
Co., Pa. mention a brother of James Smith, 
the Signer, named John? According to tra- 
dition, John Smith was a soldier of York Co. 
in 1756, was taken prisoner by the Indians at 
Sideling Hill battle, and was a — of the 
Signer. Can that be proved?—H. N. R. 

1893. BLack—Rice.—James Black, 1774, 
m. in 1800 Elizabeth Rice (b. 1779), lived in 
Augusta Co., Va., near Staunton, where their 
children, Wm. Rice, Samuel, James, Ralph, 
Sally, and Margaret, were b. They then 
moved to Wood Co., Va., near Parkersburg, 
W. Va., where James d. Aug. 11, 1859, and 
Elizabeth July 8, 1860. Wanted, names of 
parents of James Blackwith, dates and places 
of birth, marriage, and death, and Rev. serv- 
ice, if any. 

(2) Gray—TrRayLer.—Thomas Gray was b. 
in Scotland; emigrated to America before the 
Rev., and his son, Joseph Francis, was b. in 
Md. in 1803, and m. Delilah Trayler, of S. C. 
Wanted, name of wife of Thomas Gray, with 
all necessary dates, and Rev. service, if any. 
Also names of parents of Delilah Trayler, 
with dates and Rev. service, if any. 

(3) Lonc—Smitn.—George Washington 
Long, b. Scioto Co., Ohio, in 1824, was the 
son of Mary (Smith) Long, of Va. What 
was her husband’s Christian name? Her 


father-in-law came from Germany, where the 
name was said to be Lange. Wanted, ancestry 
of George Washington Long on both the Long 
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and Smith sides, with all dates, and Rev. serv- 
ice, if any. 

(4) Locan.—John an, b. in Va., in 1767, 
was the son of a Scotch-Irishman, who emi- 
grated to this country prior to the Rev. He 
m. Elizabeth Logan (no relation) in Amherst 
Co., Va., May 20, 1812. Wanted, ancestry of 
the Logans on both sides, with all dates, and 
Rev. service, if any 

(5) Hawkins—SHuELps, —Henry Hawkins, 
who d. in 1874, m. Sarah Shields, and had a 
son, James Marcus (1835-1898), who m. Annie 
a (1841-1895). Wanted, names of par- 
ents of Henry Hawkins, with all dates, and 
Rev. record, if any 

(6) Carder, who 
lived in or near Lewiston, Ohio, m. Isaac 
Cooper, and d. in Huntsville, Ohio. Wanted, 
names of parents of both, with all necessary 
dates, and Rev. service, if an 

(7) Frencu.—James son of James 
and Eliazbeth (Carr) French, was b. in Salis- 
bury, Mass., Nov. 16, 1710; settled at Haver- 
hill, Mass. Wanted, name of wife, with all 
dates, and Rev. record, if any. 

(8) Emerson—EastMan.—Robert Emer- 
son, son of Benjamin and his (1) wife, Sarah, 
was b. at Haverhill, Oct. 6, 1713; he m. Sarah 
Eastman (b. Feb. 16, 1713-14), and two chil- 
dren were b. at Haverhill: Priscilla, b. 17390; 
Caleb, b. 1741. Wanted, dates of Robert’s 
marriage and death, of his wife’s death, 
names and dates of children, and Rev. serv- 
ice, if any. 

(9) Curtis.——John Curtis, son of John and 
Jemima (Abernethy) Curtis, was b. at Wal- 
lingford, Conn., Feb. 3, 1735; m. (2) Louisa 
(or Lovisa). In 1771 he bought land in 
Canaan, Conn., and removed there with his 
family. His will was dated Oct. 17, 1805, and 
filed Dec. 3, 1805. Wanted, name of John 
Curtis’ second wife, names of their children, 
with all dates; also names of parents of the 
second wife, with dates and Rev. service, if 


y. 

(10) Jones—WiInFIELp.—Gray Jones, son of 
Peter Jones, who is said to have been the 
founder of Petersburg, Va., m. Martha Win- 
field, dau. of Robert Winfield, of Bedtord Co., 
Va. Their dau., Martha Gray Jones, m. Col. 
Edward Williams, of Hickory Flats, Bedford 
Co., Va. Wanted, name of wife, dates, and 
Rev. record, if any, of Peter Jones; also name 
of wife of Robert Winfield, dates, and Rev. 
record, if any; also names and dates, and Rev. 
record, if any, of the parents of Col. Edward 
Williams. 

(11) Minrum—F Lovucu.—John Minium, b. 
at Eagertown, Pa. (?). m. Barbara Flough, 
b. 1793, in same place. She d. in Woodcock, 
Crawford Co., Pa. Wanted, names of parents 
of both, with ‘dates, and Rev. record, if any.— 
B. H. R. 

1894. CHANDLER — BUTTERFIELD, — Aaron 
Chandler m. Ruth Butterfield, whose father 
and brother were Rev. soldiers. Did he have 
any service? If so, where can I find official 
proof?—J. M. V. 

1895. Ropsins—TyLer.—David Robbins m. 
Catherine Tyler. Both of them were prob- 
ably b. in Attleborough, Mass., but later moved 
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to Ashford, Conn. 
and death. 

(2) Smith, son 
of John and Esther (Colton) Smith, was b. 
Nov. 17, 1714, probably in Hadley, Mass. Did 
he serve in the Rev.? If so, where can official 
proof be found? 

(3) Waite—Srronc.—Jonathan White, son 
of Nathaniel and Esther (Strong) White, was 
b. in Hadley, Mass., Jan. 29, 1717, and m. Feb. 
6, 1745, Lydia Rugg. Wanted, official proof 
of Rev. service. 

(4) Wetts—Cartey.—Levi Wells (1775- 
1860) m. Electa Carley (or Carly) Dec. 20, 
1798, and d. in Masonville, N. Y. In his early 
married life he was a resident of Hillsdale, 
N. Y. Wanted, names, all genealogical data, 
and Rev. service, if any, of the parents of 
Levi Wells.—J. S. K. 

1896. Jones, b. 
in N. H. 1765; m. Catherine Leonard 
(1767-1 863) 4 1788. In 1790 he was a resi- 
dent of Castleton, Vt. and in 1795 he had 
moved to Hubbardton, Vt., where his son, 
Evander Wainwright, was b. (This son m. 
Cynthia Baird, of Castleton, Vt. in 1816.) 
Wanted, Rev. service, if any, of Asahel Jones; 
if there was none, wanted ancestry, with dates 
and Rev. service, if any. Also wanted, names 
of parents of Catherine rary with dates, 
and Rev. service, if any.—C. O. N 

1897. ‘Wooden, b. 
March 29, 1753, m. Jan. 19, 1775, Mary Wilsey 
(b. March 19, 1760). Wanted, names of par- 
ents of both, with all necessary dates, and 
service, if any. 

(2) Hotmes—Gi_more.—Anne Holmes m. 
ab. 1775 William Gilmore, of Cambridge, 
Washington Co., N. Y., and lived either in 
Vt. or in the border of New York State. She 
had a sister (Mary probably), who m. Wm. 
Parker and went to Ky., where she d. quite 
young. Any information regarding the an- 
cestry of these Holmeses will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 

(3) names 
and dates of birth of children of David Wil- 
liams, who was b. in Tarrytown, N. Y., Oct. 
21, 1754, m. Polly Benedict at Salem, N. Y.; 
had one son, Elliot (Elyot), b. Sept. 25, 1793. 
a in the capture of Major Andre.— 


Wanted, date of marriage 


Coats (Coates).—Information desired 
of Benjamin Coates, of East Thompson, Conn. 
He was b. Jan. 17, 1774, at East Thompson. 
Have his war record from the State House at 
Hartford, Conn. What was the name of his 
wife? Give places and dates of birth and 
death; also dates and places of birth and death 
of their dau. Rachel, who m. come Munyan, 
of East Thompson, Conn.—A. V. C. 

1899. DunNiNG.— Wanted, of 
Isaac Dunning, a soldier of the Rev., and his 
wife, Rachel, who had three children, Polly, 
Betsey, and Grandville. All dates and places 
desired, also maiden name of wife. Isaac 


Dunning enlisted in a company from Fair- 
field, Conn.—L. M. M. 

1900. JoHNson.—Thomas Johnson had a son, 
Samuel, who was b. in Leeds, Va. He is said 
Wanted, offi- 


to have served during the Rev. 
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cial proof of his (Thomas’) service. He m. 
twice, and had four children by his (1) wife 
and three by the second.—E. B. C 

1901. JoHNsoNn.—Richard M. Vice- 
President under Van Buren, was the first 
cousin of my grandfather. Was his grand- 
father in the Rev.? If so, want dates and 
places of birth and death, name of wife, and 
proof of service—N. J. S. 

1902. Jounston—ALtson.—John Johnston, a 
Rev. soldier, d. in 1818, and his widow, 
Martha (Alison) Johnston received a pension. 
Wanted, date of their marriage (probably be- 
tween 1784 and 1790). He resided at time of 
enlistment near York District, S. C—W. E. S. 

1903. STROTHER.—Jeremiah Strother, b. in 
Va., moved to N. C., thence to S. C., and set- 
tled on Saluda River, either in Edgefield, S. C., 
or at Newberry. He had a son, George. Did 
either of them have any Rev. service? If so, 
what? 

(2) Where can I obtain a list of the mem- 
bers of the House of Burgesses?—S. S. M. 

1904. Speers (Sprers).—Wanted, official 
proof of service of Richard Spiers (Speers), 
of Blacklick, Indiana Co., formerly a part of 
Westmoreland Co., Pa. His dau. is still liv- 
ing at the age of '95.—I. E. M. 

1905. Montcomery.—Wanted, official proof 
of Rev. service of Robert, Samuel, or Joseph 
— omery, of Va—S. ‘A. McD. 

. JEFFERSON.—Capt. Thomas Jefferson, 
said to be the grandfather of President Jeffer- 
son and grandson of John Jefferson, the emi- 
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grant, lived in Va. What county did he live 
in, what was name of his wife, and where 
were they married ?—W. T. 

1907. ALBADE (ALBODE or ALLIBopy).—An- 
dreas and Jochem Albade came to this coun- 
try before 1667, and settled in N. Y. Andreas 
assumed the name of Anderson, and had many 
Rev. descendants. Can any reader of the 
magazine who descends from either of these 
brothers furnish any information in regard to 
them ?—A. F. H. K. 

1908. Witson — Leaverton.— Elisha and 
Hannah Wilson lived in Baltimore, Md., 
where Hannah m. John Foster Leaverton 
about the beginning of the Rev. What were 
the names of their parents? Give all neces- 
sary dates, and Rev. service, if an Were 
there any rg except E isha and 
Hannah?—A. W. S 

1909. Ev rent? I Evans, b. in Wales, was 
the second Rector of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia. Was he a Rev. soldier or patriot ? 
What was the name of his wife, where is his 
grave, and what were the names of his chil- 
dren ?— 

1910. Topp—JARM1N.—Benjamin Todd, sol- 
dier of the War of 1812, was b. Aug. 19, 1792, 
in Baltimore Co., Md., moved with his parents 
to Va. ab. 1804, and later to Ohio, where Ben- 
jamin d. He was the son of John and Mary 
(Jarmin) Todd. Was this John Todd, or his 
father, who was also named John, the Ensign 
or Capt. John Todd, of Dorchester Co. 
militia in 1778?—C. S. 


Each in His Own Tongue 


A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cavemen dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high— 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Unto our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty— 

A mother starved for her brood— 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 

The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some call it Consecration, 

And others call it God. 

William Herbert Carruth. 


Livincston Manor Cuapter, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Charles W. Brown, Regent.—A 


new topic appears upon the program—Historic Churches. 


The subject will require much 


study. The papers are to be filed for future reference and will prove of much value to all 


interested in the subject. 


ExizaBeTH BENTON Cuapter, Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. John J. Green, Regent.—The pro- 
gram is varied. Among the topics of study is one on Revolutionary heroines. The picture 
of Mrs. Sarah Gale Dennett, Real Daughter, adorns one of the pages—a handsome lady. 


Mrs, CHARLES 


J. Kinestey, Baron Steuben Chapter, Bath, N. Y., has been made Hon- 


orary Regent for life of that Chapter, having been its founder and Regent from the be- 


ginning. 
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Mrs. La VERNE Noyes, 
Vice-Chairman, 
1450 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, III. 


“THE ETHAN ALLEN CLUB,” 
WAUCOMA, IOWA. 


This club was organized last September 
25 through the interest and efforts of the 
local Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. A limited membership of twenty-four 
was decided as best. The enthusiasm of the 

boys is ever ready, and needless to say the 
; membership is full and new recruits waiting 

for vacancies which, so far, have been few 
and far between. Two entertainments 
were given at holiday time, netting the club 
$60. The school children assisted in this 
occasion and it proved a great success. Our 
local paper devoted two columns to a write- 
up. Quoting from the editor: “ An audi- 
ence of one hundred and sixty people 
greeted the histrionic efforts of the Chil- 
dren of the Republic. The applause was 
almost continuous and laughter—well, a 
lemon would have wiped its eyes in ecstasy 
over some of the situations that developed.” 


National Committee, Children of the 
Republic 


Mrs. Epwin S. Garpner, Chairman, 
Avondale Farm, 
Saundersville, Tenn. 


Miss JoAN Minor KENNepy, 
Secretary, 
224 North Third Street, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


A portion of the receipts was expended in 
improvements in the different grades in our 
school and more in the purchase of flags for 
the Guard of Honor, a surplus being re- 
tained for exigencies which may arise. 

The boys are not holding regular meet- 
ings during the summer, but will probably 
call again on their first anniversary and 
start the year’s work. They are also plan- 
ning on a grand picnic in the woods very 
soon. ‘These bright-eyed, happy little fel- 
lows are surely a great pleasure to work 
among, and it is the dearest hope of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
ladies who guide them that loyalty to coun- 
try, patriotism, love of our grand State and 
good citizenship may be thoroughly instilled 
into their every-day life, so that they will, 
each one of them, grow to man’s estate a 
credit to our nation. 


Dotty G. Wesster, Regent, 
Waucoma Chapter, D. A. R., No. 777. 


Tue State Regent of Massachusetts, Mrs. James G. Dunning, reported to the State con- 
> ference, with regard to commemorative work, as follows: 

“The work of marking historic spots, and placing memorials to commemorate our Revo- 
lutionary heroes, has by no means been neglected during the year that has passed. It has been 
my privilege to take part in the dedication of three such memorials. 

4 “The first was the boulder and tablet given by the Mary Draper Chapter in memory of 
the men of Jamaica Plain who fought in the Revolution. 

“The second was the boulder and -tablet placed by the Anne Adams Tufts Chapter near 
the site of the home of Anne Adams Tufts, to commemorate her and her heroism in nursing 
the soldiers at Bunker Hill. 

“The third was in September, when the Fort Massachusetts Chapter presented North 
Pee A with an immense boulder, inscribed, ‘In Memory of the Heroes of 1776 of Northern 

rkshire. 

“Much more work of this kind has been done throughout the year by various other Chap- 
ters.” 


Hermitace Cuapter, Memphis, Tenn., Mrs. T. J. Latham, Regent, has taken for its motto 
“Liberty is Life.” The subject of study is “Some Revolutionary Events and Heroic Deeds.” 


I wore it is not too late to express my appreciation of the copy of the magazine contain- 
ing bi report of the last Congress. It was a most excellent idea which I hope may be con- 
tinu 


National Society of the Children of the 


American Revolution 


Honorary Officers. 

FounpeER. 

Mrs. DanteL LorHrop, 

Concord, Mass. Winter address: “ The Som- 

erset,” Boston. Mass. (Elected 1901, Honor- 

ary President for life, with full power to vote 

in ail meetings of the National Board of Man- 
agement and annual convention.) 


“The Wayside,” 


Honorary PRESIDENTS. 

Mrs. George M. Sternberg, 2005 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(Elected 1903 for life.) 

Mrs. Julius C. Burrows, 1406 Massachusetts 
a Washington, D. C. (Elected 1905 for 
life.) 

Mrs. Frederick T. Dubois, Blackfoot, Idaho. 
(Elected 1909 for life.) 


Honorary VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
(Elected for periods of five years, with 
year of election.) 


1905.—Mrs. John W. Foster, 1307 Eight- 
eenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


1905. —Mrs. Mary ae McKee, 178 
Union Avenue, Saratoga, N. 

1905. A. L. Barber, “ ” Wash- 
ington, D 


1905 W. 1914 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
1905.—Mrs. Miller 477 Dela- 
ware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1905.—Mrs. Nellis M. Rich, 512 James Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
1905.—Mrs. A. S. Hubbard, 565 Fourth Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, Cal. 
1905.—Mrs. Mary A. Hepburn Smith, River 
and “wi Streets, Milford, Conn. 
1906.—Mrs. Cuthbert Harrison Slocomb, 
Groton, Conn. 
NATIONAL BoarD OF MANAGEMENT. 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 
Mrs. ALBERT Barrp CUMMINS, 2339 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C 
and Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT PRESIDING. 


Mrs. E. S. Washington Howard, 317 North 
Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
ORGANIZATION OF LocaAL SOCIETIES. 


Mrs. Frank Bond, 3127 Newark Street. 
Cleveland Park, Washington, D. C 


NATIONAL VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
aes Joseph Paul, Oak Lawn, Washington, 
D 


Mrs. John Ne ene 1725 P Street, N. W., 
Washington, D 

Mrs. Geo. V. Baird, 1505 R. I. Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. George Marsh, St. James Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Herschell B. Main, 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, 

Mrs. Chas. C. Darwin, 1524 “Twenty- eighth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Job Barnard, 1306 R. I. Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Frank Mondell, “ The Cairo,” Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New Castle, Wyo. 

Miss Eliza C. Tulloch, 937 R. I. Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Martha N. Hooper, 1735 N. H. Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 


Massachusetts 


NATIONAL RECORDING SECRETARY. 


Miss Catharine Custis, 912 Fifteenth Street. 
Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Mrs. Ellis Logan, 1253 Irving Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL REGISTRAR. 


Mrs. J. B. G. Custis, ae oy Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D 
NATIONAL TREASURER. 
Mrs. Violet Blair Janin, 12 Lafayette 


Square, Washington, D. C 


NATIONAL HISTORIAN. 


Mrs. Walter Rogers Beach, 
Eighty-fifth Street, New York. 


NATIONAL CHAPLAIN. 


Mrs. G. M. Brumbaugh, 905 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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Cuemunc Cnapter, Elmira, N. Y., Mrs. Ernest L. Wyckoff, Regent—The topic for the 


ear includes the study of different t 
Jennonites being among the number. 


es of Americans, 
e following stands at the head of the program: 


Indians, Mountaineers, Negroes, 


“T will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great; 

Fishers and choppers ‘ploughmen, 
Shall constitute a State.” 


“ie 
54 
ax 


In Memoriam 


Former Governor W. E. Stantey, of Kan- 
sas, died in October at Wichita. His wife is 
the Vice-President General from that State. 
He was a man of force, a genuinely good 
citizen, a simple Christian gentleman. Mrs. 
Stanley has our deepest sympathy in her great 
bereavement. 

Mrs. EtizA charter member, 
Eunice Baldwin Chapter, Hillsboro, N. H., 
passed away February 5, 1910. She was a 
much loved member. 


Mrs. Crara Grimes Harris, charter mem- 
ber and Past Regent, Eunice Baldwin Chap- 
ter, Hillsboro, N. H., died June 5, 1910. She 
was an important factor in the life of the 
town and a general favorite. To know her 
was to love her. 


Mrs. LetitrA Sammons Berry, charter 
member, Caughnawaga Chapter, Fonda, N. Y.., 
died October 27, 1910. Resolutions of love 
and sympathy were passed by the Chapter. 

ANNAH SELLERS Huppieson Brack, charter 
member, Great Crossings Chapter, Pennsyl- 
vania, died at her home in Meyersdale, Pa.. 
Monday morning, August 1, 1910. Mrs. Black 
was one of the Chapter’s efficient and inter- 
ested workers. The Chapter pagsed resolu- 
tions of sorrow and regret at the loss of such 
a valued member. 

Mrs. ExizasetH D. Jones Purves, Quaker 
City Chapter, Philadelphia, passed away on 
November 3, 1910. Her devoted family had 
the warm sympathy of the members of the 
Chapter, by all of whom she was held in the 
highest esteem. 

Livingston Manor Chapter has sustained a 
deep loss in the death of its beloved Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Atrrep Woop, on November 1. 
Mrs. Wood was a charter member of the 
Chapter, a woman who could always be de- 
pended upon to do what was given her to do 
to the very best of her ability. ° 

Miss Etten P. Sampson, Maria Jefferson 
Chapter, St. Augustine, Fla., died Septerhber 
16, 1910, at Nonquitt, Mass. She was a resi- 
dent of Washington, D. C. The Chapter 
passed resolutions expressing deep sorrow at 
the loss of their charter member. 

Mrs. Rosana D. Revere, widow of Gen. 


Joseph Warren Revere, the grandson of Paul 
Revere, died July 26, 1910, at Morristown, 
N. J. She was the oldest member of Morris- 
town Chapter, being 91 years old. Her maiden 
name was Rosana Duncan Lamb. 

Mrs, Apetaipe SHackrorp Hitt BuckLey, 
wife of the Rev. James M. Buckley, editor of 
the Christian Advocate, died April 23. 1910. 
She was a member of the Morristown Chap- 
ter, New Jersey, and also a Colonial Dame. 

Mrs. ExizasetH Evans Reese, one of the 
“Real Daughters” of the Bellefonte Chapter, 
Bellefonte, Pa., entered into rest at her home 
on Sunday evening, October 16, 1910, aged 
97. She was born March 3, 1813, and was the 
daughter of Eleazer Evans. 

rs. Etta Busu McCoy, Caroline Scott 
Harrison Chapter, died in November, 1910, at 
Indianapolis. She was one of the best known 
charity workers in Indiana, being a member 
of the Indiana Women’s Prison, of the State 
Board of Charities, of the W. R. C., and other 
organizations. 

rs. JAMES Martin Foster, Pelican Chap- 
ter, Shreveport, La, passed away November 
16, 1910. She was the first Regent of the 
Chapter and Vice Regent of the State. She 
was connected with every educational, literary, 
civic, and charitable enterprise in the city. She 
will be missed by the Chapter, the city, and 
the State. 

Mrs. Harriet Nispet Latta, wife of Ed- 
ward Dilworth Latta, Mecklenburg Chapter, 
Charlotte, N. C., passed away October 9, 1910. 
She organized the Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in North Caro- 
lina, and was the first State Regent. Her 
death is a loss to the entire —— 

A noble life, rich in lofty impulses, full of 
golden deeds, the highest type of Christian 
womanhood, came gently to a close December 
11, when Mrs. Mary Frances (WEAVER) 
Gaset fell asleep in peace. The Quaker City 
Chapter of Philadelphia, of which she was an 
honored member, mourns her departure, as 
do her sister workers in many associations. 
Her children and grandchildren will call her 
memory blessed. Mrs. Gabel was the first 
woman elected a member of a Board of Edu- 
cation in the State of New Jersey. 


Presque Iste Cuapter, Erie, Pa., Miss Sarah A. Reed, Regent, has illustrated the year 
book with pictures of all the Regents, and of the tablet and boulder erected to commemorate 


important events‘in Revolutionary times. The ancestral list is arranged alphabetically. 
topic for study is “ Early American Literature.” 


The 


Denver Cuaprer, Denver, Colo., Mrs. Gerald L. Schuyler, Regent, has issued a complete 


and beautiful year book. 
of the Chapter. 


The book opens with the following from Robert C. Winthrop: 
“Every star has a tongue; every stripe is articulate. 
where their voices are not heard. 
“Before and above all other associations and memories, whether of glorious men, or 
lorious deeds, or glorious places, the voice of the flag is ever of Union and Liberty—of the 
Constitution and the Laws.”—Robert C. Winthrop. 


It contains a list of the National and State officers, _as well as those 
It also contains that valuable list, the names of the Revolutionary ancestors. 


here is no language or speech 
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The National Society of the 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


Headquarters, Memorial Continental Hall, Seventeenth and D Streets, 
Washington, D. C. 


Rational Board of Management 
1910 


President General 


MRS. MATTHEW T. SCOTT, 
7o1 East Taylor Street, Bloomington, I1l., and Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-President General in Charge of Organization of 
Chapters 


Mrs. Miranpa B. 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of Office Expires 1911) 


Mrs. Epwin C. Grecory, North Carolina. Mrs. JoHN CAMPBELL, Colorado. 
Salisbury, N. C. 4401 Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER E. Patton, Penn: pune, Mrs. Epwarp Orton, Jr., Ohio. 
“Terrace Villa,” Curwensville, “The Lincoln,” Columbus, Ohio. 

J. Morcan SmitTH, Mrs. Cuartes B. Bryan, Tennessee. 

erry Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 564 Vance Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mas. ALLACE DELAFIELD, Missouri. Mrs. Grorce M. Sternserc, D. C. 
5028 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 2005 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. James M. Fow er, Indiana. Mrs. JoHN FRANKLIN Swirt, California. 
Lafayette, Ind. 2715 Benvenue Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 

(Term of Office Expires 1912) 

Mrs. Joun T. Stertinc, Connecticut. Mrs. Emuty P. S. Moor, Vermont. 
771 Ave., Conn. 49 Kingsley Ave., Rutland, Vt. 

Mrs. La Verne N Ilinois. Mrs. Anprew K. Gautt, Nebraska. 
1450 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 3802 North 24th Street, Omaha, Neb. 

New Jersey. Mrs. Epwarp RANDALL, Texas. 


IN. Je 
ae 2004 Broadway, Galveston, Texas. 
Spring Mig Mrs. Wiuiam E. Stanzey, Kansas. 
HACKELFORD “ Riverside,” Wichita, Kas. 
(Virgin Randolph), Virginia. Miss Anna CaROLINE BENNING, nega. 
“The Poplars,” Orange, Va. 1420 Broad Street, Columbus, Ga. 
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Chaplain General 


Mrs. Tuomas K. Noste, 
1855 Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C. 


} Recording Secretary General Corresponding Secretary General 
Miss Mary R. WItcox, Mrs. Maser G. Swormstept (Lyman B.), 
Memorial Continental Hall, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C 
Registrar General Treasurer General 
Miss Grace M. Pierce, Mrs. Luta R. Hoover (William D.), 
Memorial Continental Hall, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C 
Historian General Assistant Historian General 
Mrs. Gertrupe B. Darwin (Charles), Mrs. Henry S. Bowron, 
Memorial Continental Hall, “Graham Court,” 1925 7th Ave., 
Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y. 


Librarian General 


Mrs. SHort WILLIs, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


State Regents and State Vice-Regents—1910 


Mrs. Rosert ANDERSON McCLeELLan, Athens. 
(Aurora Pryor.) 
Mrs. Ruetr Goong, 60 Emanuel Street, Mobile. 
(Mabel Hutton.) 
Mrs. WALTER TALBOT, 353 North 7th Ave., Pheenix. 
(Henrietta Hubbard.) 
Mrs. Wittr1aM C. Barnes, 353 North 7th Ave., Phoenix. 
(Edith Talbot.) 
ARKANSAS, ...cccses Mrs. Jonn Barrow, 1309 Arch Street, Little Rock. 
(Katherine Braddock.) 
Mrs. JAMES WiLLIAM Noet, 216 East 6th Ave., Pine Bluff. 
(Julia McAlmont.) 
CALIFORNIA, ........ Mrs. Stitson, 1048 W. Kensington Rd., Los Angeles. 
ary E. 
Mrs. Sportswoop Kinxeap, 2600 Piedmont Ave., Berkeley. 
(Anna Skinner.) 
Mrs. FRANK WHEATON, 827 Clarkson Street, Denver. 
(Maria Bleecker Miller.) 
Mrs. Wituiam H. Reap Srore, 328 E. Columbia Street, Colorado 
(Florence M. Marshall.) prings. 
4 CONNECTICUT, ..... Mrs. Joun Bust, Litchfield. 
(Elizabeth Barney.) 
Miss Ciara Leet Bowman, 60 East Street, Bristol. 
Mrs. Rosert Jackson GamBie (see South Dakota). 
DELAWARE, ......... Mrs. Cornettus W. Tay.or, 1109 Delaware Ave., Wilmington. 
(Juliana Elder.) 
Mrs. James I. Massey, Viola. 
(Annie E.) 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Georce T. Smattwoop, 2107 S Street, Washington. 
(Della Graeme.) 
Mrs. Woopgury Putsirer, “The Brunswick,” Washington. 
(Adelaide Pennell.) 
FLORIDA, .......- .-+» Mrs. James M. Manoney, 1808 Riverside Drive, Jacksonville. 
(Lida May Long.) 
Mrs. Francis Xavier ScHuLtER, “ Cherokee Lodge,” Orlando. 
(Carrie Packard.) 


Mrs. Georce M. Brown, 548 Peachtree Street, Atlanta. 
(Cornelia Hoyt.) 


GEORGIA, ........... Mrs. Joon Marton Granam, 407 Church Street, Marietta. 
(Augusta Strong.) 


SDAMD, 


MASSACHUSETTS, . 


MISSOURI, ......... 


MONTANA, ........- 


NEBRASKA, ........ 


NEVADA, ........+- 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, . 
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Mrs. CuHartes W. 916 Hays Street, Boisé. 
(Anna Ford.) 

Mrs. Butz, 1303 Hays Street, Boisé. 
(Anna Dudley.) 

Mrs. Joun C. Ames, Streator. 

M Wa G S Bl 

rs. SAIN WELTY, 612 rove Street, Bloomington. 

(Gertrude Ball.) 


Mrs. Joun Lee Dinwippie, Fowler. 


Sara ) 

Mrs. m C. Batt, Minnetrista Building, Muncie. 
Wood.) 

Miss Harriet Isapora Lake, Independence. 

Mrs. THomas Metcatr, “ Elmridge,” Council Bluffs. 
(Eva Canfield.) 


. Mrs. Grorce Guernsey, Ridgewood, Independence. 


(Lillie 

Mrs. Ciarence S. HAL, 1025 Tennessee Street, Lawrence. 
(Lillian Poponoe.) 

Mrs. Ben JoHNson, Bardstown. 
(Annie K.) 

Mrs. Jean Davis Warren, Danville. 

Miss Vircinta FarrFax, 1808 Carondelet Street, New Orleans. 

Mrs. JAMEs Martin Foster, “ Curraghmuir,” Shreveport. 
(Nellie Long.) 

Miss Louise Heten Cosurn, Pleasant Street, Skowhegan. 

Mrs. JouHN AupEN Morse, 42 Summer Street, Bath. 

Leonice Brockway.) 

.- Mrs. J. Pemproke THom, 828 Park Ave., Baltimore. 
(Catherine Grosch Reynolds.) 

Mrs. Bevertey RANnvoipxH, “ Tonoloway,” Hancock, Route 12. 
(Mary Strother.) 

. Mrs. G. Dunninc, 211 Belmont Ave., Springfield. 

Sarah L. Potter.) 

Mrs. cane E. Davipson, 104 Coolidge Hill Rd., Watertown. 

(Sarah Coolidge.) 


Mrs. James P. 328 S. College Ave.. Grand Rapids. 


(Emma Sanford.) 


Mrs. Benton HANCHETT, 1000 W. Michigan Ave., Saginaw. 
(Susan Elise.) 


MINNESOTA, ........ Mrs. ome W. WELLs, 3120 James Ave., South, Minneapolis. 


Martha C. Howard.) 


Mrs. Lawrence CHuRCH JEFFERSON, 1126 Summit Ave., St. Paul. 
Nellie Coburn.) 


MISSISSIPPI, Mrs. CHatmers M, Wituiamson, 714 N. State Street, Jackson. 


(Mary Robinson. 
Mrs. AnpREw Fox, West Point. 
(Netta Scott.) 


. Mrs. Rosert Burett Otiver, 740 North Street, Cape Girardeau. 


(Marie Elizabeth.) 


Mrs. Hunter M. MertwetHer, 3616 Gladstone Blvd., Kansas City 
(Lucy Western.) 


. Mrs. Emu H. Reniscu, 171 Penn Block, Butte. 


(Ella L. Arnold.) 

Mrs. Frank A. Livingston. 
(Emma Ware.) 

. Mrs. Oreat S. Warp, 1125 South 15th Street, Lincoln. 
(Jeanette D. Rehlaender.) 

Mrs. Cartes O. Norton, 101 West 21st Street, Kearney. 
(Lottie E. Gove.) 

.. Mrs. Cuarzes S. Spracue, Goldfield. 
(Blanche S.) 

. Mrs. Cuartes CLEMENCE Assott, Keene. 
(Clara Burnham.) 

Mrs. JosepH H. Dearzorn, P. O. Box 313, Suncook. 

Sarah F. Stevens.) 
. Mrs. Witu1am Lussey, Princeton. 
Mary Elizabeth Green.) 

Mrs. Caries B. YARDLEY, 332 William Street, East Orange 

(Margaret Tufts Swan.) 

‘ . L. Braprorp Prince, 111 Palace Ave., Santa Fé. 

(Mary Catherine Biirckle Beardsley. 

Mrs. M, AsHenretter, Silver 
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NEW MEXICO, 
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Mrs. JosepH S. Woop, 135 South 2d Ave., Mount Vernon. 
(Susan E.) 
Mrs. Joseru B. Kine, Fort Edward. 
(Josephine M.) 


NORTH CAROLINA, . Mrs. JoHN Van LANDINGHAM, 500 East Ave., Charlotte. 
(Mary Oates Spratt.) 
Mrs. WittiaM N. Reynotps, 669 West sth Street, Winston-Salem. 
(Kate Bitting.) 


OHIO, ................ Mrs. Crayton R. Truespat, 319 Birchard Ave., Fremont. 
(Elizabeth West.) 
Mrs. Cuartes S. Dana, 609 3d Street, Marietta. 
(Mary Anderson S.) 


OKLAHOMA, ........ Mrs. Wituram J. Petter, 123 East 3d Street, Oklahoma City. 
(Daisy Beatty.) 
Mrs. JoHN D. Benepicr, 1123 Elgin Ave., Muskogee. 
(Alice Hibbard.) 


Mrs. WaAtLAcE McCamant, Portland. 
(Katherine S.) 

Mrs. Tuomas C. Taytor, Pendleton. 
(Laura Allen.) 


PENNSYLVANIA, ... Mrs. ALLEN PutNaM Percey, “Greystone,” Vallamont, 
(Anne Higgins.) Williamsport. 
Mrs. Smyser WILLIAMS, York. 
(Henrietta C. Hirsch.) 
RHODE ISLAND, .... Mrs. Danie Mann Epwarps, Woonsocket. 
(Laura Ballou.) 
Mrs. CiLovis H. Bowen, 134 Pine Street, Pawtucket. 
(Mary E. Collyer.) 
SOUTH CAROLINA, . Mrs. Frances Louise Mayes, 118 Manly Street, Greenville. 
Mrs. A. CLarENcE Licon, Orangeburg. 
(Lurline Mellichamp.) 
SOUTH DAKOTA, ... Mrs. Ropert Jackson GAMBLE, Yankton. 
(Carrie Osborn.) 
TENNESSEE, ........ Mrs. Tuomas Day, 580 Poplar Avenue, Memphis. 
(Mary Robert:on.) 
Mrs. Henry CLayspourn Horton, Franklin. 
(Lucy Henderson.) 
Mrs. Arvin V. Lang, 135 Maple Ave., Dallas. 
(Lulie Hughey.) 
Mrs. JoHn T. STEvENS, 311 Martin Street, San Antonio. 


(Bettie T.) 
Mrs. Mary Ferry Aten, Park City. 
Mrs. CLayton Netson Shoreham. 


(Anne E. Bascom.) 
Mrs. Jutrus J. Estey, Brattleboro. 
(Florence Gray.) 
Mrs. Samuet W. Jamison, 1016 Franklin Road, Roanoke. 
(Alice Peyton.) 
Mrs. WiLtiAM C. MARSHALL, Staunton. 
(Jennie McCue.) 
WASHINGTON, ...... Mrs. Davin A. Gove, 1115 23d Ave., North, Seattle. 
(Eva Wead.) 
Mrs. Apert J. a 1242 16th Ave., North, Seattle. 
(Nellie F. Newton.) 
WEST VIRGINIA, ... Mrs. R. H. Epmonpson, 487 High Street, Morgantown. 
( Harriette Codwise.) 
Mrs. Georce De Bott, Gaston Ave. and Ist Street, Fairmount. 
(Mary W. Moderwell.) 
Mrs. Ocp—n HorrMan Fetuers, 605 St. Lawrence Ave., Janesville 
(Frances Conkey.) 
Mrs. Epwin H. Van Ostranp, 405 Clermont Ave., Antigo. 
(Mattie Culver.) 
Mrs. Henry B. Patten, 314 East 18th Street, Cheyenne. 
(Emily A.) 
Mrs. Frank W. Monnet, New Castle. 
(Ida Harris.) 
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HONORARY OFFICERS 
(Elected for Life) 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mrs. JoHN W. Foster, Mrs. E. STEvENSON, Mrs. DANIEL MANNING, 
Mrs. CHarLtes W. FAIRBANKS, Mrs. Donatp McLean. 


Honorary President Presiding 
Mrs. Mary V. E. Case 
Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


Mrs. Rocer A. Pryor, 1893. Mrs. A. C. Geer, 1896. 

Mrs. A. Leo. Knott, 1894. Mrs. Mivprep S. Martues, 1899. 
Mrs. Etten H. WatwortH, 1894. Mrs. Mary S. Locxwoopn, 1905. 
Mrs. JosHuA WI sour, 1895. Mrs. Linpsay, 1906. 
Mrs. A. Howarp Cxiark, 1895. Mrs. Heten M. Boynton, 1906. 
Miss Mary Desua, 1895. Mrs. pEB. RANDOLPH KEIM, 1906. 


Mrs. Sara T. KINNEY, IQI0. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 


Any woman is eligible for membership in the NaTionaL Society, DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, who is of the age of eighteen years, and is descended from a patriot 
man or woman who aided in establishing American Independence, provided the applicant is 
acceptable to the Society. Family tradition alone in regard to the services of an ancestor, 
unaccompanied by proof will not be considered. 

All persons duly qualified, who have been regularly admitted by the National Board of 
Management, shall be members of the National Society, but for purposes of convenience, 
they may be organized into local Chapters (those belonging to the National Society alone 
being known as members-at-large). 

Application Blanks and Constitutions will be furnished on request by the State Regent 
of the State in which you reside, or by the “ Corresponding Secretary General,” at head- 
quarters, Memorial Continental Hall, 17th and D Streets, Washington, D. C. 

Applications should be made out in duplicate, one of which is kept on file at National 
Headquarters and one returned to file with a Chapter should one be joined. 

The application must be endorsed by at least one member of the Society. The application, 
when properly filled out, should be directed to “ Registrar General, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Memorial Continental Hall, 17th and D Streets, Washington, D. C.” 

The initiation fee is one dollar; the annual dues are Two Dollars. 

The sum of three dollars, covering the initiation fees and the annual dues for the current 
year, must accompany each application presented to the National Society direct for members- 
at-large. The sum of two dollars, covering the initiation fee and one-half the annual dues 
for the current year, shall accompany each application forwarded to the National Society, 
through any local Chapter. All remittances to whomsoever sent should be by a check or 
money order. Never in currency. 


No application will be considered until this fee is paid. If not accepted, this amount 
will be returned. 


At the April meeting of the National Board of Management, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the following motion was unanimously passed: 

“ Resolved, That the following notice be inserted in the AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 
‘Chapters shall send to headquarters, Daughters of the American Revolution, Memorial 
Continental Hall, 17th and D Streets, Washington, D. C., notice of deaths, resignations, mar- 
riages and all changes of address and list of officers.’” 
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hese ewap from the dim hills of the North, 
MA wActoss the twilight skies, 

"Ee Breasting the billowy evening wind, 
meen A single wild crane flies. 

With vows of silent poverty 

= Itgoes pilgrim gray. 

= And beats the air with weary wing 
Along its lonesome way.. 
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